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ROBERT BAGBY 


Caracas, capital of Venezuela 


JUMIC +6 THE CARIBBEAN AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Especially designed for tropical cruising 
Grace “Santas” provide all rooms outside 
each with private bath 

light airy dining rooms on promenade decks 
outdoor tiled swimming pools 


See your travel agent or 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York 





Agents and offices in all principal cities 





Yes, when the air indoors, even in sub-zero weather, 
is as healthful and comfortable as that pictured above, 


you know. the heat’s on with American Blower Unit | 


Heaters. 


To insure better, more comfortable working conditions 
and cut heating costs, install American Blower Unit 
Heaters. No other unit heaters offer all these advan- 
tages: (1) More comfortable final temperatures; (2) 
Better heat diffusion; (3) Lower power consumption; 
(4) Quieter, more dependable performance, with fans 
and motors completely enclosed in heater housings. 


Phone the nearest American Blower Branch Office 
today for data. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corrorarion 


Sen img home and 
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KEWANE 


Opera House, Sun Valley, Idaho 


New Venturafin 
Unit Heater 
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OU TOUCH THE KEyYs. The vibrant, sweet 
‘Tae of strings, the bold brightness of 
brasses, and the mellow laughter of wood- 
winds add fresh, new beauty to your music. 

You own the Hammond Organ. And every 
day of your life is richer because you do. Yet 
you were the one who didn’t believe the 
dealer when he said: 


“If you can play the piano, 
you can play the Hammond Organ!” 


Then he showed you. After some urging, you 
timidly struck a few notes of “The Merry 
Widow Waltz.” And you knew the Hammond 
Organ had to be yours. 

You hardly heard the details: that a large 
room or a special installation isn’t needed. 
That you simply plug the Hammond Organ 
into any wall outlet and play. That this is 
the only organ in the world that can’t get 
out of tune. 

Already you could hear the gay popular 
tunes that would make the house alive when 


tha each dey/ 


Sue had her crowd in to dance. In your ears 
was the lilt of Victor Herbert’s melodies as 
you knew Jean could play them on the Ham- 
mond Organ. 


You found the Hammond Organ 
cost no more than most fine pianos 


You were almost afraid to ask the price, re- 
member? But you had been wrong about 
that, too. You learned that the down pay- 
ment was no more than the cost of a medium- 
priced radio-phonograph. 


If this hasn’t happened to you yet, 
mail the coupon 


Get all the facts about the world’s most 
widely-used organ, proved by performance 
in thousands of homes for many years. 


Then visit your Hammond dealer's and 
see the organ that has been so highly praised 
by many of the most eminent musicians of 
our time. Hear the Hammond Organ and 
play it yourself. Mail the coupon today. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC‘S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 


i ; 4207 -W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, send me full details about all models 


SER | of the Hammond Organ. 
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LETTERS 
What’s Happened To... 


Although I am a careful, and captivated, 
reader of Newsweek, I never did discover 
the final outcome of the Bennett E. Meyers 
case. You made it clear that the major 
offender, General 
Meyers, went to 
prison (NEWSWEEK, 
March 22). But 
what about that 
nonglamorous, 
rather pathetic, in- 
dividual who was 
largely responsible 
for Meyers’s appre- 
hension? . . . 





JAMES M. Moore 
Cincinnati 


Bleriot H. La- 
marre now is work- Acme 
ing as a $45-a-week B. H. Lamarre 
attendant at a So- 
hio (Standard) service station in Oakwood, 
a suburb of Dayton, Ohio. According to 
his attorney, Robert Knee, Lamarre and his 
wife are awaiting action on the suit they 
filed against Meyers in New York. 


Adam and Eve 


Producer Leo McCarey may be relieved 
of his “Fig-Leaf Dilemma” (how to film 
Adam and Eve—NewsweEek, Sept. 6) by 
referring to Genesis 3:21: “Unto Adam 
also and to his wife did the Lord God 
make coats of skins, and clothed them.” 


Harriet NEES 
Minneapolis 


Friendly Feller 


In Newsweek, Jan. 5, you had an item 
regarding the gift to President Truman of 
a pedigreed cocker spaniel named “Feller.” 
In subsequent issues you carried items to 
the effect that Feller had been given away, 
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I'D LIKE TO WALK 
OUT ON THIS WHOLE 
MESS OF pisHeEs ! 





WE COULD, IF WE HAD 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC 
DISHWASHER ! 


@ General Electric Automatic Dishwasher saves hours of kitchen drudgery! 
Washes dishes sparkling clean. They dry in their own heat! 


See ST ey 


1. A day’s dishes done like magic! The 
G-E Dishwasher does a day’s dishes at 
one time for a family of four. Convenient 
racks hold china, glassware, silver safely. 
Dishwasher cleans pots and pans, too! 











2. No more rough, red hands! You 3. Gives you new hours of freedom! 
never touch dishwater. Just turn the You’re no longer a slave to a dishpan. 
switch and the Dishwasher takes over— The: Dishwasher thoroughly cleans and 
automatically washing and rinsing dishes rinses each piece cleaner than by hand. 
in water hotter than hands can stand. Safely, too—only the water moves. 





4. No dishes to wipe—ever again! 
After dishes are washed and rinsed, 
the cover opens automatically, and 
both dishes and Dishwasher dry in 
their own heat. Gleaming, sparkling 
clean dishes are ready to be put away. 


ic ee AUTOMATIC 
Scientia een DISHWASHER 


vidual appliance for installation in your 


new or present kitchen. General Electric DOES THE DISHES BY ITSELF 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 














- How much do you know about Asbestos? 


To speed World War II's 
mushrooming construction, 
K&M developed a low-cost 

asbestos-cement board 

me called Apac. Millions of 

a square feet were used inside 

and outside for cantonments 

and industrial buildings. 


1945 — Fire and hurricane 
ripped into a Navy hangar 
at Richmond, Fla. Though 
the rest of the hangar was 
completely destroyed, only 
slight damage was done to 
the doors built of KEM 
“Century” Apac asbestos — 
cement board ! 

















Today, many families are 
turning basements into 
attractive rumpus rooms= 
by lining the walls and 
ceilings with Apac board. 


An extra room for your house? Look to your basement—walls and 
a ceiling of K&M “Century” Apac asbestos-cement board will provide 
a quick, inexpensive solution to the problem. 

Unfinished attic? Line it with Apac board, furnish it to suit your 
needs, and enjoy an additional bedroom or two. 

Or what about a hen house... a barn... some phase of industrial 
construction? If your problem is one of these, it’s a good bet you'll 
find an ideal answer in “Century” Apac for Apac is highly adaptable 
to almost any flat surface requirement. 

Apac is resistant to fire, weather, rodents, termites and decay. Easy to 
work and apply, never needs painting. The 
cost is also low. Write us for full information. 


Nature made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve 
mankind since 1873. 





KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY « AMBLER e PENNSYLVANIA 





























LETTERS 








~ International 


Feller: President’s pup in name only 


and that finally the dog was being cared 
for by Brig. Gen. Graham until he was 
housebroken . . . I have watched the 
magazines and newspapers all these months 
but have seen no further mention of Feller 
... | wonder how the man who made this 
gift feels about the whole thing? Election 
time is approaching. What I, together with 
other dog lovers, want to know before 
we vote is “Where’s Feller?” 


Orat O. KEARNS 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 


Feller, although the property of the Pres- 
ident, is still the pet of General Graham's 
family. There’s been no reaction from the 
donor of the dog, a former Independence, 
Mo., woman who nursed the President's 
mother. 


Pro and Con 


My compliments on John Lardner’s Babe 
Ruth story. Surely, that’s all he needed— 
or wanted. It could be we all knew him 
when. So what? 


E. L. CuarKk 
Providence, R. I. 


>... 1 am sorry to say that Lardner’s 
column on Ruth fell flatter than a “p” on 
a plate. I was sure that you would have 
done better because I am one of your 


constant readers. 
Pat H. PrincLe 
Paw Paw, Mich. 


History Lesson 


After reading Joseph Phillips’s obituary 
of Commissar Zhdanoff (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 13), I am going to have to go to bat 
for that hard-boiled old tyrant, Peter 
Romanoff, called The Great. Far from 
being an isolationist, Iron Curtain style, 
as is implied by Mr. Phillips, Peter was 
impressed to the point of infatuation by 
the institutions of eighteenth-century 
Europe and spent most of his reign trying 
to impose them (or reasonable facsimiles 
thereof) on his somewhat unwilling people. 
As for his regarding St. Petersburg as a 
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Does the high cost of 


living scoop you 
off your feet too? 


The high cost of living. doesn’t spare 
anybody. It hurts business as much as 
it hurts customers. For fewer people buy 
when prices are high. 


National Dairy fights this trend by 
working to keep prices down and qual- 
ity up. Our key men meet once each 
month to develop ways to increase effi- 
ciency and improve products—to give 
you top quality at lowest possible 
price. 


Here are some figures which show how 
milk prices compare with food prices, 
from 1939 to 1948: 


Increase in cost of food . . 116% 
Increase in cost of fluid milk 78% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly 
so much as the average of other foods. 
Our profit from all of our milk divisions 
averaged less than 1% cent per quart sold 
in 1947—far less than the public thinks 
business makes—and much less than the 
average profit in the food industry. 


So milk—nature’s most nearly perfect 
food—still gives you more for your money 
than anything else you can eat. It’s our 
job to guard quality and insure full nu- 
tritional value in milk, and cheese, but- 
ter, ice cream and other products made 
from milk—and to make these fine 
foods available to the largest num- 
ber of people at the lowest possible 
prices. 




































An impartial national survey shows that most 
Americans consider 10%-15% on sales a fair 
profit for business. Compared to this, the aver- 
age profit in the food industry is less than 5%. 
And National Dairy’s profit in its milk divisions 
in 1947 was less than 2%. 











NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





THE FRONTIER 
Pick of the herd 
leathers skillfully 
rol Roh accko Mm comantelel Comm ce) 
every dip and curve 

of your feet. 
RONREO@I NIL. NES OLORICY- Waal. as) 
from $16.95 


LETTERS 


Culver 
Peter the Great: Isolationist? 


bastion against a hostile West, a la 
Zhdanoff, he deliberately conquered the 
site of that city from the Swedes in order 
that his Russia might have a port through 
which contact with Western Europe might 
be developed and maintained. He even 
gave it a non-Russian name (“berg” is 
German, not Slavic) which it kept until 
the first world war. Although Peter used 
a similar metaphor to Zhdanoff’s in de- 
scribing the city now called Leningrad, he 
was thinking of quite a different kind of 
window. . 
Wriu1am H. Garnes 


Charlottesville, Va. 


Praise for Lindley 


I want to congratulate Mr. Lindley on a 
first-rate piece of reporting on India 
(Newsweek, Sept. 6). His summing up 


-showed objectiveness and an ability to 


eschew trivia, which are in the _ highest 
traditions of journalism. | 
Unni Nayar 
Embassy of India 
Washington, D.C. 


Special Christmas Price 
One Year for only 84.75 
regular yearly rate $6.50 


< subscribe 
NR . 
\ " to Newsweek 
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Smart Babies “The ‘Mid aes is for me!" 
#39 — know Fords the 
a7 _— CAR OF THE YEAR! 
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“That long, low silhouette is something 
to coo about !” 





“Plenty of room for the 
whole Primary Dept.” 





7 r 
“Mama loves Papa's 

| savin’ ways ! CUp to 
a “Bye bye to bumps because A | - ae ae 
- of new ‘Hydra-Coil’ Front Springs 3 %y § 8 
ip ‘ & “ 
a and new ‘Para-Flex’ Rear Springs 
st 


"S.0-0-0 big is the new 
‘Deep Deck’ Luggage Locker. 
Room for everything |“ 








new 


Coon ) 
There's 4 Sora in your future 


“Baby go to sleep now 
on big seats five feet long" 





White side wall tires, optional at extra cost. 
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solution 


The paint industry has long sought lacquers 
that could be as easily applied by brush as they 
are by spray gun. Hercules research, in co- 
operation with leading lacquer manufacturers, 
has helped in the solution of this problem. A 
number of Hercules products including cellulose 
derivatives, synthetic resins, and terpene sol- 
vents are now being incorporated by lacquer 
manufacturers in brushing lacquers that are 
proving useful in home, farm, and industry. 





TO MAKE A SATISFACTORY BRUSHING LACQUER 
... another development utilizing Hercules chemical materials. 
The free book, “A Trip Through Hercules Land,’ describes 


other uses of Hercules chemicals. 






















HERCULES 
£67 Market Street@W\/ 


CHEMICAL MATERIAL 


ER COMPANY 


ngton 99, Delaware 
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PARIS IN THE SUMMER: Paris Bureau Chief‘Loren Carroll 
has found himself rushed trying to keep up with rising and 
falling governments, his host of American friends who have 
been traveling on the Continent this summer, and the 
regular rash of news events which break daily in his bailiwick. 
Nonetheless, he has somehow managed to accept an invita- 
tion from Radio Luxembourg to participate in a series of six 
Sunday forums on the United Nations. He was the only 
American invited. At the same time, Carroll has been helping 


-the Photo department build its 


bank of color studies of leading 
European officials. Carroll’s report 
of a sitting by one top official in- 
dicates that local photographers 
approach such an assignment with 
the ardor of a Selznick. In this 
particular case, the surroundings 
were transformed into a Holly- 
wood set with the distinguished 
subject encircled by yards of cable 
on the floor. After elaborate preparation, an assistant was re- 
quested to hold a flaming cigarette lighter inches from the 
Very Important Person’s chin—for focusing purposes. Only 
a quick snatch by another helper prevented a singed chin 
and an eternal enemy to Newsweek. Now Carroll is plan- 
ning to concentrate on the General Assembly meetings. He'll 
team up with Ted Weintal (see page 28) for Newsweek's 
coverage. And he'll eschew all picture assignments. 





LARDNER LIMB: Due to popular demand and the Dodger 
debacle which sprained his abacus, John Lardner has decided 
once again to attempt the impossible and pick the winner 
of every leading college football game this fall (see page 74) . 
Last year, Lardner wound up with a 72.2 accuracy mark. 


NOTED IN ADVANCE: Just three months ago the Foreign 
Affairs department presented a five-column report on Com- 
munist infiltration in Burma, Malaya, and the Netherlands 
Indies, noting that the prospect of a Communist drive in 
those areas had become reality. Last week. the State Depart- 
ment announced that the Communists have launched a 
“drive for power” in Southeast Asia. 

Three weeks ago Newsweek reported that the Western 
Power mission to Moscow was stuck in its conferences with 
the Kremlin on the question of Berlin’s currency. Reports 
from Moscow and Berlin confirm that fiscal impasse. But it is 
no longer the key problem in Berlin. On page 28 there is a 
report on the manner in which discussions have switched 
from currency matters to a more serious problem. 


THE COVER: For some weeks now, charges have been flying 
between the Republicans and the Democrats concerning 
party responsibility for the high eost of food. In an effort to 
assess each party’s claim, NEws- 
WEEK assigned Special Projects 
Editor Harold Isaacs and_ staff 
members of its Washington bureau 
to dig into this complex situation. 
Their resulting report appears on 
page 68. One factor is the current 
bumper wheat crop. Wheat farm- 
ers, like the family of the young 
woman on this week’s cover, have 
seen the prices of their product go from a low of 38 cents in 
1932 to a high of $3 last vear and eventually back to the 
current $2 point at which the government begins supporting 
wheat prices (photo by Monkmeyer) . 














--- the New Series 1260 General-Purpose Counter 


This new 1260 Veeder-Root Counter has the neussest New Look 
among all things that count...a compact, streamlined case of pleasing proportions, 
finished in rich-looking, 2-tone gray. And this counter features the Veeder-Root 
“Ease-Eye” Reading Line of six large figures, in large windows, standing out 
boldly against the contrasting band of light gray, 
The new 1260 is designed so that it can be adapted to any of the standard 
counter drives: ratchet, revolution, direct, or geared, with shaft extending on 
either side. it will count faster than any standard counter, and is built to give 
the accuracy and long life you always get from all Veeder-Root Counters, 
See how easily this New 1260 can be designed into your product... 


how much it will add to your product's appearance and appeal. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., 995 St. James St.. Montreal 3. In England: Veeder-Root Led, Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey 








What's Behind Today's News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

One sure plank in the Dewey legislative 
program would be higher salaries for Con- 
gress, His advisers are convinced he must 
put this through in order to get hieher 
salaries for the Cabinet and other admin- 
istrative officials, a move he feels is es- 
sential... Because of its intensified sub- 
marine program, the Navy is stepping up 
oceanic research, particularly in Aretic and 
Antarctic waters... Herbert Hoover has 
personally sent word to union leaders that 
there is no basis to reports that his govern- 
ment-reorganization commission plans to 
abolish the Labor Department. Privately, 
he says that suggestions under serious con- 
sideration would strengthen it... Steps to 
stimulate the flow of strategic materials 
from ERP-aid countries to the U.S. for 
addition to government defense stockpiles 
are being studied by the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration. 


For Agriculture Post 

Rep. Clifford Hope of Kansas, frequently 
mentioned as the likely Secretary of Agri- 
culture if the Republicans win in Novem- 
ber, has been telling friends he doesn’t 
want the job. One reason: if he gave up 
chairmanship of the powerful House Agri- 
culture Committee it would fall to Repre- 
sentative Andresen of Minnesota, a Con- 
servative. Hope thinks Andresen soon 
would become an obstacle to any provres- 
sive agricultural program. A new. possibil- 
ity for the agriculture job now being men- 
tioned in farm circles is Representative 
Dirksen of Illinois, who was chairman of 
the Agriculture-appropriations subcommit- 
tee in the 80th Congress, Dirksen isn’t seek- 
ing reelection to Congress and is available. 


Federal Loyalty Cases 

You can look for the Administration to 
try to take the “Communists-in-govern- 
ment” play from the Republicans, As the 
first step the Justice Department is work- 
ing on the cases of about 50 Federal work- 
ers who have been suspended on loyalty 
charges: It hopes to bring criminal charges 
against many of them for allegedly con- 
cealing their membership in the Commu- 
nist Party. In this connection Attorney 
General Clark is trying to find out who 
gave GOP Senator Ferguson advance tips 
on the plan. He’s all the more angry be- 
cause Ferguson hopes to be Attorney Gen- 
eral in a Dewey Cabinet. Contrary to ex- 
pectations Dewey will lean over backwards 
to avoid overemphasis of the Communist 
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The Periscope 


issue during his Western tour. He and 
Warren reached this decision together. 
Warren is a member of the board of the 
Civil Liberties Union and is especially 
sensitive to the civil-liberties implications 
of exaggerating the issue. 


Truman and the South 

A Jim Crow problem reversed Truman’s 
intention to campaign in the South. Ad- 
visers told him that no matter how he 
settled it he stood to lose, They warned him 
that speeches to segregated crowds would 
hurt him among Northern Negroes, while 
insistence upon mixed audiences would 
rank him with Henry Wallace in the minds 
of Southern whites. Though he won't stump 
in Dixie, the President plans one or more 
“nonpolitical,” preelection trips there, The 
American Legion convention in Miami will 
find him seated as a Missouri delegate 
amone his buddies of the first world war. 
Also, he probably will dedicate a monu- 
ment to Presidents Jackson, Polk, and 


Johnson at Raleigh, N.C. 


National Notes 

The Navy’s first schnorkel-tube equipped 
cargo submarine is scheduled for comple- 
tion on the West Coast this fall... Cuts 
in “nuisance” excise taxes will be sought 
next’ year by Republicans in Congress. 
Among the levies likely to go are those on 
transportation, telegrams, luggage, hand- 
bags, wallets, furs, cosmetics, refrigerators, 
and business machines ... Democrats have 
assigned the highest priority to campaigns 
in Midwestern states, neglected by the 
GOP in its choice for President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and party chairman. They'll concen- 
trate efforts in Towa, Hlinois, Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, and Minne- 
sota ... Despite Congressional disapproval 
last year, the Air Force will again ask for 
its own uniform in the next Congress . . . 
Dewey has told high protectionists within 
the GOP he won't favor seuttling the re- 
ciprocal-trade program in event he becomes 
President _ A policy decision on steel 
allocations will soon be made by the Com- 
merce Department. 
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Trends Abroad 

Foreign Secretary Bevin has advanced 
new arguments in favor of dismantling Ger- 
man plants in a personal letter to Secretary 
Marshall. He reasons that on security 
grounds the decision to halt dismantling 
might lead to Seviet capture intact of 
plants which could be put to their service 
. . . Prime Minister John Costello now 
declares openly that Eire is preparing to 
scrap the External Relations Act of 19386, 


his country’s last constitutional link with 
the British crown. Under the act, cre- 
dentials of foreign diplomats to Eire are 
presented to the king, who also signs the 
credentials of Eire’s representatives abroad 
... The Indian Government gradually will 
eliminate English as a language of instrue 
tion in the universities over the next five 
years. It’s already been decided to sub 
stitute the local language for English in the 
lower schools. 


New Split on Argentina 

The Administration is facing a new 
policy split over Argentina reminiscent. of 
the long-drawn-out dispute between former 
Assistant Secretary of State Spruille 
Braden and George Messersmith, former 
U.S. ambassador to Argentina. Now it in- 
volves —Messersmith’s James 
Bruce, and the Economie Cooperation Ad- 
ministration boss, Paul Hoffman. Hoffman 
has laid down three conditions for Presi- 
dent Peron to meet before the ECA buys 
Argentine products: (1) Peron must sell to 
ECA at prices no higher than world levels; 
(2) he also must sell at ECA prices to 
countries receiving ECA aid; (3) he must 
give U.S. businessmen in Argentina a 
better deal. Perén says he'll do all these 
things when ECA starts making purchases. 
but) Hoffman says Peron must reform 
first. Ambassador Bruce is championing 
Perén’s suggestion. So far, neither side 
has been willing to make the first move. 


successor, 


Bernadotte’s Hopes 

Shortly before Count Bernadotte’s as- 
sassination in Jerusalem, British and Amer- 
icans in secret London conversations had 
agreed to harmonize Anglo-American policy 
on Palestine. That was the background 
for Bernadotte’s hopes that the United 
Nations General Assembly would vote a 
firm but imposed settlement and the means 
to enforce it strictly. A feature of the pro- 
posed solution was the mediator’s  sug- 
gestion that) Haifa be imternationalized. 
Now the British can only hope that the 
count’s murder will shock the Assembly 
into conerete action along the lines fe 
mapped. These would by no means repeat 
the partition plan. 


Red Moves in the Baltic 
Scandinavian observers report large- 
scale Russian military activity along the 
Baltic coast, including the Soviet’s own 
shores, the eastern zone of Germany, and 
the stretch of Polish territory in between. 
At Pirnu, a former seaside resort in 
Estonia, German war prisoners are build- 
ing a large air base with a capacity of 
hundreds of planes. Also, the Estonian is- 
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lands of Dagé, Oesel, and Odensholm are 
being strongly fortified. In Eastern Ger- 
many, two Russian fighter squadrons have 
been stationed at Warnemiinde, and the 
Pomeranian coast is reported lined with fir- 
ing ramps for rocket missiles. 


Red Aims in Germany 

Informed European observers are con- 
vinced the Kremlin’s No. 1 objective in 
Germany is a four-power agreement for the 
Reich as a whole on Moscow’s terms. If 
Moscow could achieve this, these experts 
think, it would be perfectly willing to have 
the Western allies stay on in Berlin—where 
their representatives would continue to be 
hostages threatened by reimposition of the 
blockade at any moment. The corollary to 
this theory: If the Soviets can’t get the 
kind of deal they want for all Germany, 
they will feel they must drive the Western 
Powers out of Berlin in order (1) to con- 
solidate the badly shaken Russian position 
in the Soviet zone and Eastern Europe 
generally, (2) to deal the mounting pres- 
tige of the democracies a shattering blow, 
and (3) to reverse the past year’s steady 
decline in Soviet power and glory in most 
of Europe. 


Foreign Notes 

Sergei’ Gerasimoff, who painted more 
portraits of Stalin than any other Russian 
artist, has been fired as director of the 
Moscow Art Academy. No reason was 
given. Stalin formerly posed only for Geras- 
imoff Joseph E. Jacobs, a career 
foreign-service officer now on duty in 
Korea, is likely to succeed Laurence Stein- 
hardt as U.S. ambassador to Czecho- 
slovakia . . . The British are likely to pro- 
pose Herbert Evatt of Australia for the 
presidency of the UN General Assembly in 
Paris. Washington is lukewarm to the pro- 
posal but will support Evatt if his name 
is submitted . . . Russia is actively stock- 
piling natural rubber. Soviet purchases in 
the Far East this vear already amounted 
to 60,000 tons—three times the estimated 
consumption. 
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Anti-Lobbyist Law 

The Justice Department will ask Con- 
vress next year to plug a loophole in the 
Federal Lobbying Act. requiring anyone 
who engages in any attempt to influence 
legislation to register as a lobbyist. At 
present, the law says only those whose 
“principal business” is lobbying have to 
comply. Under this interpretation, hun- 
dreds of special representatives for busi- 
ness, labor, and other interests are ignoring 
the act. Lobbying, meanwhile, has devel- 
oped into a multimillion-dollar enterprise 
in the nation’s capital. 


Aviation Notes 

As a basic remedy for low revenues of 
the airlines, the CAB is considering re- 
alignment of routes. Where three or four 
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‘arriers now compete the number would be 
cut to two or three, depending on traffic 
volume and the chances for opening com- 
pensating routes .. . Republic is building 
a new 700-mile-an-hour interceptor fighter 
known as the XF-91. In addition to two jet 
engines it has four 3,000-pound rockets 
which will shoot it to 50,000 feet and two 
800-pound rockets for dazzling speed bursts 
in combat .. . The expanding plane-build- 
ing industry faces a desperate shortage of 
skilled workers, particularly in California 
where more than half of the air-rearma- 
ment program is centered. Some women are 
going back to work in the plane factories. 


Wheat and Dollars 

Despite the Agriculture Department’s 
desire to maintain heavy wheat exports, 
good crops all over the world are strength- 
ening Commerce Secretary Sawyer’s in- 
tention to restrict wheat shipments abroad. 
The British and French refused to take 
wheat or flour during the fourth quarter of 
this year, foreshadowing a determination 
by ECA countries to conserve their dollars 
for hard goods. The British can rely on the 
excellent Canadian crop, while the French 
have had a good crop of their own. Also, if 
Australia should produce a good crop, other 
European countries with sterling balances 
will buy as much as possible there. And if 
Iron Curtain countries should again choose 
to sell some grain to Western Europe, there 
would be even less dependence on U.S. 
bread grains. 


Next Year's Crop 

Current reports of winter-wheat plant- 
ings under ideal soil conditions and on as 
large a scale as last vear indicate to grain- 
trade experts that the 1949 wheat crop 
may be another whopper. They’re already 
wondering what could be done with a new 
billion-plus harvest in the face of de- 
clining European needs. Before the war 
800,000,000 bushels satisfied both U.S. do- 
mestic and export needs. 


Business Footnotes 

Washington experts think the new Fed- 
eral Reserve Board installment-credit rules 
will have the greatest impact on sales of 
television sets, furniture, and home appli- 
ances. In most cities prices of “new-used” 
‘ars already are easing in the face of the 
stricter rules .. . Worried over inflationary 
conditions, Reserve Board officials now are 
studying the problem of installment credit 
for home improvements. Stricter controls 
are likely soon... CIO right-wingers who 
captured Detroit’s big and strategic Wayne 
County CIO Council after years of Com- 
munist control say they found its treasury 
virtually emptied, with unpaid debts run- 
ning back to 1945 . . . Freight volume on 
inland waterways this year will be nearly 
a third more than 1947’s 110,000,000 tons, 
and far above the wartime peak. Higher 
railroad rates and the end of the basing- 
point system for cement and steel account 


for the river boom . . . Incidentally, a 
marked slump in rail travel has followed 
the recent hike in passenger fares . . . No 
shortage of coal, either for homes or indus- 
tries, is in sight for the coming winter. 
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Movie Notes 

The Robert Mitchum starrer “Rachel 
and the Stranger” is being rushed to release 
by RKO to test public reaction to his 
arrest on a dope charge. Originally the film 
was regarded as somewhat of a turkey, but 
since the dope story broke exhibitors are 
clamoring to show it... The tight pennant 
races in both major baseball leagues took 
a deep bite out of motion-picture grosses 
throughout the East. Fans either were at 
the games or near a radio or televisien . . . 
A comparative newcomer, Farley G:an er, 
gets the exacting top role in Sam Goldwyn's 
forthcoming version of “Earth and Hieh 
Heaven,” the Gwethalyn Graham novel 
about religious prejudice . . . Jane Russell, 
Howard Hughes’s discovery, will receive 
another big build-up now that Hughes owns 
RKO. Her next picture will be a comedy 
co-starring Frank Sinatra and Groucho 
Marx. 


Radio Lines 

Bob -Hope’s new show got such a poor 
reception that he’ll probably go back to his 
old setup by recalling his former regulars, 
Vera Vague and Jerry Colonna. However. 
he’s signing his new announcer-stooge, Hy 
Averback, to an exclusive contract . . . Jack 
Benny’s show is one of the few to start 
this season with no cast changes from last 
year .. . Unabashed by FCC storm warn- 
ings on giveaways, CBS is preparing two 
more audience-participation shows for its 
fall evening schedule ... Veteran film actor 
Stuart Erwin is a leading contender for the 
title role in a proposed radio series based 
on the life of Will Rogers . . . Olga San Juan 
will be a featured vocalist on the Jack Car- 
son show and will be given an important 
part in the script because of her perform- 
ance in the movie “One Touch of Venus.” 


Book Notes 

A book by Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, exiled 
chairman of the Polish Peasant Party, will 
be published in the U.S. in November. It’s 
called “The Rape of Poland: Pattern of 
Soviet Conquest.” He was wartime Prime 
Minister of the Polish Government-in- 
Exile . . . A $25 limited edition of Generai 
Eisenhower’s forthcoming book, “Crusade 
in Europe,” is being planned by Double- 
day. Each copy will contain a facsimile of 
the D Day order individually autographed 
by Eisenhower ...H. L. Mencken is edit- 
ing a volume of selections from his early 
out-of-print books and other writings. It 
will appear next year under the title “A 
Mencken Chrestomathy” . . . Clarence 
Streit, author of “Union Now,” is writing 
another book urging the federal union of all 
democracies. 
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The Modern Symphony Radio-Phonograph, $390; with FM, $455. Record cabinets, $75.00 pair. 


Mow! 


-; Magnavox with America’s first 
complete home entertainment center. It 
brings you today’s only radio-phonograph that 
piays BOTH the new LP (long-playing) 
and conventional 78 rpm records automatically. 
Magnascope Television with sharper, clearer 
pictures may be had now or added later to 
complete your home entertainment center. 


Only the magnificent Magnavox and Mag- 
nascope receivers offer you the widest choice 
of traditional and modern cabinets, each ex- 
pertly finished to be “‘at home’”’ with your finest 
furniture. As you would expect, there is no 
truer, more flawless reception of AM-FM and 


Magnavox brings you two 


great innovations in home entertainment! 


world-wide Short Wave broadcasts than that 
given by Magnavox, the symbol of quality. 


FOUR HOURS of continuous recorded 
music—that’s what you get with revolutionary 
long-playing records plus Magnavox! Now 
you can enjoy a full evening of uninterrupted 
dance music... . or hear complete symphonies 
with ONE LOADING of Magnavox’s new 
Duomatic Record Changer. (In all models 
priced from $375 to $895. Other furniture 
models from $179.50). Write for brochure. 
The Magnavox Company, Department 236, 
2141 Bueter Road, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Prices anbject to change without notice 


te mitt Mag naw ox 








The Modular Television Receiver added to 
the Modern Symphony radio-phonograph. 


The Modern Symphony Console Television 
Receiver correlated with Modern Symphony 
radio- phonograph. 











Washington ‘Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> A Republican sweep—of the Presidency and Congress—is 
now claimed by Republican managers and privately conceded 
by Democratic insiders. 

Extensive private surveys conducted by both parties are 
producing about the same results as the public polls. They give 
Truman no chance, barring a miracle that isn’t in sight. 


Only three states outside the South—Nevada, Arizona, and 


Rhode Island—appear in the Democratic column on the tally 
sheet of one of the Democrats’ most trusted dopesters. 





> Democratic hopes of saving the Senate are fading. 
Several Democrats have a good chance of unseating Republicans 
but not enough to give Truman's party anything better than an 
outside chance. 


Substantial Republican gains in the House are expected by 
both sides. 

Dewey’s sweep will be so great, unless the present trend is 
reversed, that it will carry many weak Republican candidates 
for House, Senate, and local office before it, as it did in the 
Roosevelt landslide of 1932. 


> Democrats are seriously concerned about voter lethargy. 
They expect to have a hard time sustaining public interest in so 
one-sided a campaign. And they think their only chance of sav- 
ing anything from the ruins lies in a heavy vote. 

Finances are another serious problem to the Democrats. 
As matters stand, they will lose some Senate seats that might 
be won if they had adequate campaign funds. 

Republicans secretly welcome the prospect of a light vote. 
They plan to wage a cautious campaign. Their strategists are 
convinced that nothing can hurt them now except, possibly, 
their own mistakes. 


> Truman’s “hell-raising’” campaign tacties will continue 
to be used even though their results, to date, have been disap- 
pointing. Response to the President’s Labor Day speech was 
slight. 

Labor remains Truman’s one ace. Democratic headquarters 
workers concede that the size of his vote will be largely de- 
termined by the intensity of labor's own campaign, which so 
far hasn't amounted to much. 


Both candidates will work hard for the farm vote. Dewey’s 
flat-footed endorsement of the present price-support program 
will make things difficult for Truman in the farm belt, however. 


> No spectacular break in prices before election is looked 
for now by the economic advisers of either candidate. The price 
curve is expected ‘to continue upward through 1948 but not as 
sharply as in recent months. 

Softer agricultural prices are the most important deflation- 
ary element in the present picture. 

Easier mortgage credit is tending to cancel out the de- 
flationary effects of tighter bank credit and increased short- 
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term interest rates. The building industry is expected to produce 
about 950,000 units this year, working at full capacity. 


> Restoration of the basing-point price system, in some 
modified form, may well be authorized by the next Congress. 


Senate Committee hearings on the effects of the Supreme 
Court decision outlawing basing points in the cement industry, 
scheduled to start late in October in Chicago,-probably will lay 
the groundwork for Congressional action. 

Members of the Federal Trade Commission are divided in 
their interpretation of the cement decision. Some think it 
knocked out all basing-point systems, others that it affects only 
those systems conspiratorially maintained. 

Only F.O.B. pricing will be legally safe for industry until 
the FTC makes up its collective mind or until the meaning of 
the cement decision is clarified by Congress. 


> Military aid for Western Europe, and perhaps some Pa- 
cific countries, probably will be added to the present program of 
economic help through ECA some time next year. 


A formal military alliance between the U.S. and Western 
Europe also is a probable 1949 development. 


Senator Vandenberg is expected to father these further 
safeguards against Russian Communist expansion. He stopped 
short of these measures in the last Congress only because he 
thought the time for them still unripe. 


Some progress in military planning for integrated use of 
U.S. and Western European defense forces already is being 
made under the leadership of American and British High 
Commands. 


> Voluntary enlistments in the armed forces are so far ex- 
ceeding expectations that they make it possible to reduce 
draft quotas. The current rate is 1,500 enlistments a day. 

A move for repeal of the draft act probably will be made at 
the next session of Congress, but it won’t succeed unless world 
conditions change radically for the better. 

Service leaders will oppose repeal, regardless of the success 
of their voluntary recruitment program> They point out that 
enlistments would fall off sharply if the threat of conscription 
were removed. 


> Republican victory won’t slow down defense spending 
and may increase it. Republican leaders see no chance of cutting 
under the $15,000,000,000 maximum for next year’s military 
budget already fixed by Truman. 


Some influential Republican congressmen are inclined to 
favor a big increase in the Army, Navy, and Air Force next year 
on the theory that war with Russia is a virtual certainty. 
Universal service legislation affecting civilians as well as 
military personnel, may also win substantial support at the next 
session, It is sure to be proposed. 

How far the Republicans go in these directions will depend 
in large part on Dewey’s Secretary of Defense. Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, Chairman Walter G. Andrews of the House Armed 
Services Committee, and even James Forrestal, present Secre- 
tary, figure in the speculation. 
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Stretching down the 700-foot-long 
pier at Curtis Bay in Baltimore are 
the four Hewitt-Robins Conveyors 
you see above. 


Together they have helped set new 
speed records for loading coal-carry- 
ing freighters. They have helped 
make Baltimore second only to New 
York in export tonnage handled. 


The conveyors move coal along the 
pier so fast that two ships can be 
loaded with 17,500 tons in less than 
two hours! You can imagine how 
fast that is when you realize that at 
one time moving that many tons in 
one day was considered sensational. 


When Hewitt-Robins engineers were 


asked to find a way to move the 
contents of 1,000 coal cars the length 
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of this pier every day, they solved 
the problem by designing this four- 
lane speedway for seagoing coal. 
These conveyors feed continuously 
from the storage bins to loading 
towers. They move coal at the rate 
of 10,000 tons an hour! 


Record-breaking feats like this en- 
abled this pier to handle 6,240,000 
tons of coal last year. That’s more 
than 60% of Baltimore’s total ex- 
port coal tonnage. 


Moving bulk materials by conveyors 
—in great quantities, at great speeds 


INCORPORATED 





speedway for seagoing coal 


—is something that just doesn’t 
‘“‘*happen.”’ It requires the co-ordina- 
tion of many elements. 


Hewitt-Robins Incorporated is the 
only company that offers you un- 
divided responsibility for these ele- 
ments. Pulleys, idlers, machinery, 
and belting can be engineered, built, 
and installed as a single unit. You 
can rely on this one source for your 
entire belt conveyor system. 


Ask us to tell you more about this 
unit responsibility — proved in prac- 
tice for nearly 60 years. 


RUBBER DIVISION, BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 
RESTFOAM DIVISION, BUFFALO 5,N.Y. 


CONVEYORS DIVISION, PASSAIC, N.J. 
ENGINEERS DIVISION, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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YES, the few accents of hardware on a piegme ets all the mills’ 
furniture plainly say one of two things to th ree from concern over 
“Top drawer’... or “run of the mill.” “ iformity of Bristol Brass 
And it’s been that way ever since Bra s first sheet, wire ... OF Over promptness of deliv- 
rolled, drawn, and fashioned into dray ety. Now if you (whatever you make) would like a 
key-plates, and other ornaments, A quick picture of Bristol facilities and products, you 
so matchlessly easy to work. because of its are invited to write for the new publication: ‘Bristol 
range of rich color... it straightway became the — Brass for the Metal Industries.”’ 
favored creative medium of thé finest artisans, for all 
their most intricate work. The 
And it still is. ye as then, the truest artistry : 
hardware... on the finest furniture, antique or mod- L A 
ern...is found in “grace notes” of itsas BRISTO BR $s 
Much of this Brass is made in the modern mills CORPORATION 


h i th ly 1 f _ : : 
ere at Bristol, where nearly 100 years of good, sound Maken of iReass ciace 1850, Bristol, Connecticut 
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Who’s Challenger, Who’s Champ? 


In Towa last week the tall corn was ma- 
turing in the September sun. The crop, al- 
ready safe from frost damage but not yet 
harvested, was Iowa’s second biggest in 
history and topped all other states. The 
price was down, almost to the support 
level. The corn-hog ratio favored feeding 
it to livestock. Whether the corn-vote ratio 
would turn out to favor Harry S. Truman. 
who as a farm boy plowed a straight fur- 
row, or Thomas E, Dewey, who in middle 
age became a gentleman farmer, was the 
big political question this week. 

Accidentally the President, who had 
launched his reelection campaign by bid- 
ding for the so-called labor vote in Detroit 
on Labor Day, and the New York gov- 
ernor, who had held back his oratory until 
this week, both opened their coast-to-coast 
junkets by seeking the farm vote in Iowa. 
The Midwestern farm belt was_ tradi- 
tionally Republican, especially when the 
crops were good. There the Gallup poll gave 
Dewey 52 per cent of the popular vote, to 
45 per cent for the President and 3 per 
cent for the hybrid-corn developer. Henry 
A. Wallace. 

However Republican the farm vote 
looked, the Democrats could not afford to 
overlook any bets—especially in a state in 
which a crucial Senate set was at stake. 
Their gamble was to accuse the Republi- 
cans of opposing price supports, now that 
the bumper crop was depressing prices. 
The GOP parry was that the Republican 
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“The Non-Listening Audience” 
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Herblock— Washington Post 


“Oh, Hello, Tom—| Thought It 
was the Secret Service” 


Congress had renewed price supports. Ac- 
tually, both party positions were fairly 
similar.* 

With the Democrats therefore facing an 
uphill battle for the farm vote, President 
Truman’s technique was to lambaste his 
enemies as “gluttons of privilege.” With 
the Republicans needing only to retain the 
farm vote, Governor Dewey’s tactics pro- 
duced a sober speech on “The Challenge 
of Tomorrow.” If their rival campaign 
itineraries showed Dewey to be doing.the 
chasing, their words suggested that the 
President was the challenger and his op- 
ponent the champ. 


Hell on Wheels 


“T’m- going to give ’em hell.” 

President Truman’s Dutch was up. He 
was brisker than ever and looked trim in 
his double-breasted tan suit as he was leav- 
ing Union Station in Washington last 
week for his no-words-barred campaign 
trip from coast to coast. His running mate, 
Alben W. Barkley, turned up to see him 
off, egging him on with: “Mow ’em down.” 
So did his Secretary of State, George C. 
Marshall, who nonpartisanly wished him 
a “pleasant trip.” 

The President, who had proclaimed V-E 
and V-J Days in wartime, now coined an 





*For full discussion of the problem of farm 
price support, see page 68. 





alphabetical catchword for his greatest 
peacetime battle. It was “V-T”’—for Vic- 
tory-Truman. Then, ducking into his pri- 
vate car, the Ferdinand Magellan, he was 
off last Friday morning, Sept. 17, for his 
9,509-mile trip in search of victory. 

Molasses: The Magellan’s circumnavi- 

gation of the nation via railroad before 
Election Day was calculated to outdo any 
of the campaigns made by the President's 
31 predecessors. His railroad and Pullman 
tickets totaled 12 feet, the longest ever 
made up in Washington. 
En route to Iowa, he led as public a life 
as a mannikin in a show window. At almost 
every stop, he showed himself to ‘the 
curious window shoppers. At Pittsburgh, 
he guided his daughter through the Free- 
dom Train on its first anniversary. Every- 
where, he welcomed Democratic politicians 
to his suite-on-wheels, and was photo- 
graphed shaking hands with the nearest 
kid. At 10:15 p.m. Friday, he was mourn- 
ing Count Folke Bernadotte’s assassination 
in a rear-platform appearance at Crestline, 
Ohio. At 2:15 a.m. Central Standard Time, 
Saturday, in the Englewood switching 
yards in Illinois, Jacob M. Arvey, Chi- 
‘ago’s Democratic boss, picked his way 
over the dimly lighted ties to board the 
Magellan. 

That Arvey before Philadelphia had 
tried to dump Mr. Truman in favor of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and hadn’t even 
welcomed the President when he passed 
through Chicago in June made no differ- 
ence. The President, sitting up in bed in 
his pajamas, welcomed him cordially. “He 
looked sleepy,” said Arvey, “and I felt like 
a heel for getting him up.” Nonetheless, at 
5 a.m., more Illinois politicians whose 
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hands had to be gripped clambered aboard. 
At 5:44 a.m., fresh and chipper, the Presi- 
dent blasted the “special interests” to 
2,500 at Rock Island. At 6:10 ex-Sen. 
Guy Gillette, the popular Democrat whose 
comeback Mr. Truman was trying to pro- 
mote, joined him at the Iowa boundary. 

That morning at Des Moines, a Demo- 
cratic island in a Republican sea, the Presi- 
dent put on his most popular act. “Meet 
the boss,” he told 8,000 sightseers. Bess 
Truman smiled and bowed. “Now meet 
her boss and mine.” Margaret Truman 
laughed and waved. A young blade called 
for a song, but Margaret shook her head. 
Mayor Heck Ross then awarded her 
father the Order of the Golden Plow. 

And Vinegar: Thus decorated, the 
President arrived at the national plowing 
contests at Dexter. Packed in front of the 
platform were some 75,000 persons, men in 
their shirtsleeves, women in house dresses, 
crowded onto a 10-acre alfalfa field. On 
the platform, Bess Truman switched her 
husband’s carnation from his right to his 
left lapel. For relief from the blazing sun, 
he put on dark glasses. Then, in a speech 
prepared by the Agriculture Department, 
rewritten by Clark Clifford, and retouched 
by himself, the President, as he had prom- 
ised, “gave ’em hell”: 

Seven times, he assailed: his political 
enemies as “gluttons of privilege.” 

© He accused them of aiming to “take the 
country over, lock, stock, and barrel.” 

> He gibed that the GOP was using “an 
old political trick: “If you can’t convince 
them, confuse them’.” 

>How many times,” he wondered, “do 
you have to be hit on the head before you 
find out who’s hitting you?” 

> He said “that notorious do-nothing Re- 
publican 80th Congress . . . has already 
stuck a pitehfork in the farmer’s back.” 

Pm What they have taken away from you 
thus far,” he predicted, “would be only an 
appetizer for the economic tapeworm of big 
business.” 

‘He warned his listeners against being 
fooled by “plain hokum,” “the slick propa- 
ganda of Wall Street,” and 
dishonesty.” 


“downright 


If the President had hoped his speech 
would be a combination of William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s “cross-of-gold” oration and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s attacks on “eco- 
nomic royalists,” his audience’s reaction let 
him down. Too often, when he paused for 
applause, there was none. When he finished, 
only five of the twenty persons in the front 
row clapped their hands. 

After peeling off his coat and eating 
heartily of fried chicken and apple pie, 
President Truman reboarded the Ferdinand 
Magellan and headed for the Pacific. But 
what success his “giving em hell” would 
have on the farm belt was minimized by 
even his topmost advisers. One of Guy 
Gillette’s closest confidants said: “Gillette’s 
not deceiving himself. He may not squeak 
through. Truman hasn’t a chance. 
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Non-Blue Notes 


Whatever the political outlook, Presi- 
dent Truman last week refused to be blue 
—literally. Presented with a blue tie bear- 
ing his portrait, he said he would store 
it with an earlier gift of blue pajamas. 
“That’s no color for me,” he said. He also 
took a White House visitor into his bath- 





Acme 


For H.S.T.’s trip, 12-foot tickets 


room. Showing off the steel beams replac- 
ing the weakened timbers under the heavy 
marble tub, he pointed to the room below 
and said: “They won’t catch me_ being 
dumped through the floor—-not into the 
Blue Room, anyhow.” 


Harmony Express 


Thomas E. Dewey wasn’t giving any- 
body hell. 

Oozing suave confidence, in contrast to 
President Truman’s belligerence, he was 
playing it safe. With public-opinion polls 
saying he was about as good as elected, his 
strategy was to feel his way carefully, 
avoiding blunders that might cause the 
tide to turn away from him. He wasn’t even 
opening his Presidential campaign until 
two weeks after Mr. Truman. 

But to take the play in advance away 
from the President’s Dexter speech, the 
Republican nominee plumped for the farm- 
price-support program, “both for the pres- 
ent and the future.” After conferring with 
its sponsors in the 80th Congress, Sen. 
George D. Aiken of Vermont and Rep. 
Clifford R. Hope of Kansas, he was asked 
about Agriculture Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan’s charge that the GOP planned to 
cripple price supports. Dewey replied: 
“That charge was created out of thin air. 


It was an intentional fabrication.” He also 
showed 100 farm editors around his 486- 
acre dairy farm near Pawling, N. Y., and 
accepted an ash tray, topped by a bronze 
egg, signifying honorary life membership 
in the Good Egg Club. 

Where It Counts: It was a beaming 
Thomas E. Dewey, sedate in blue business 
suit and gray Homburg, who with his wife 
Frances and sons Tom Jr. and John wor- 
shipped last Sunday, Sept. 19, at St. Peter's 
Episcopal Church, within shouting distance ~ 
of the State Capitol at Albany. After the 
sermon, he hung around to chat with the 
Rev. Ervill B. Maynard. That afternoon. 
he boarded the Dewey Victory Special. He 
was off to dog the President’s footsteps. 

Like Mr. Truman, the New York gov- 
ernor welcomed assorted politicians of his 
party onto his train whenever a new state 
was entered. Like Mr. Truman, he cave 
special attention to Senatorial can}! late 
notably in Iowa. For though the GOP fe't 
dead sure of retaining the farm vote for 
the Presidency, Sen. George A. Wilson was 
no sure bet over ex-Sen. Guy Gillette, who 
in defeat had run ahead of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1944. 

That Iowa would go for Dewey was a 
cinch. Its state government had returned 
to the GOP in 1938. Like neigh!oring 
Nebraska and Kansas, it hadn’t elected a 
Democrat to Congress since 1940. It had 
gone to Wendell L. Willkie in 1940 and to 
Dewey by 47,391 votes in 1944. But while 
the Iowa Poll this week gave 51 per cent of 
the vote to Dewey to 30 for the Presi ent 
and 3 for the native son Henry A. Wallace 
(undecided: 16 per cent), it gave Wilson 
only 41-to-40 per cent hairbreadth over 
Gillette. 

The GOP strategy, based on*the theory 
that the only danger was the loss of its 
51-45 marein in the Senate, was to have 
Dewey appear -personally anywhere thee 
was the slightest chance of losing or eain- 
ing a senator. 

Unity Theme: For his kickoff speech 
in Drake Fieldhouse, Des Moines. Monday 
night, Sept. 20, Dewey therefore paid little 
attention to winning the farm vote for 
himself. His address, drafted by the whole 
Dewey team, was intentionally a mass of 
generalities about national and world 
problems.* It contained little concrete 
about what should be done about them. 

Avoiding verbal fireworks and punch 
phrases, Dewey made no bitter attacks on 
the opposition. Instead he pledged that. 
as President, he would be guided by one 
principle: “Is this good for our country?” 
He promised “a government of teamwork,” 
saying: “The unity we need for the nation 
will be practiced in the nation’s capital ” 

By appealing for national unity, Dewey 
was taking the same approach as his run- 
ning mate, Gov. Earl Warren, who mean- 





*For close liaison with his foreign-policy adviser. 
John Foster Dulles, now in Paris as a UN dele 
ate, Dewey relied on cipher machines, supplied 
y an Administration to a_ rival. Presidential 
candidate for the first time. 
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time was talking his way eastward from 
California. Leading off in Salt Lake City, 
the California governor put his appeal for 
votes this way: “Is the present national 
Administration displaying the unity, the 
competence, and the leadership to warrant 
extending its tenure to twenty years? Or, 
has the time come for better housekeeping 
methods that can only be supplied by new 
leadership and a new broom?” 

If Warren was speaking for his party. 
the GOP plan was to keep the campaign 
“vigorous but friendly” and to concentrate 
on “the advancement of the unity of the 
American people.” 


TEXAS: 


Purge of Dixiecrats 


The anti-Truman States’ Righters wore 
chips on their shoulders as vey trooped 
into the Will Rogers Memoria. \uditorium 
in Fort Worth for the Texas Democratic 
Convention last week. They all but dared 
the Trumanites to throw them out. For, 
although they knew they hadn’t a chance 
to replace Mr. Truman with Gov. J. Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina as the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nominee, they had taken 
out insurance by getting their Dixiecrat 
ticket on the November ballot under a 
States’ Rights label. 

For the Dixiecrats, Joe Hill, roly-poly 
former state senator, worked the throng 
into a shouting mob with a white-suprem- 
acy oration recalling the Confederacy’s 
olories: “You can’t put me in bed with 
Truman and his Commie-crats,” he roared, 
calling the President “a wicked by-product 
of the Pendergast machine.” When heck- 
lers yelled “Louder, Porky,” and “Shut 
up,” Hill challenged “anybody out there 
with the manhood and guts to come down 
here and make me sit down.” Nobody did. 
For the Trumanites, Byron Skelton re- 
torted that the Dixiecrat movement was 
“nothing more than a cancerous growth” 
that must be cut from the party. 

Walk Out, Walk In: The chips were 
forthwith knocked off the Dixiecrats’ 
shoulders when the convention by 2-1 re- 
fused to seat the anti-Truman bloc from 
Harris County (Houston) , the most popu- 
lous in Texas. At that, the three biggest 
counties—Harris, Dallas, and Tarrant (Fort 
Worth) —and other smaller ones marched 
out defiantly, waving the Confederate 
Stars and Bars and placards reading: 
“Harry — Henry — Dewey — Phooey.” 
Among them was Neville Penrose, Fort 
Worth oilman, who had underwritten the 
rent for the convention’s typewriters, 
tables, and adding machines.: He called a 
truck and had them moved out. 

The Trumanites then took over. Rival 
Truman delegations from the bolting coun- 
ties, which had been waiting outside 
around loudspeakers and a chuck-wagon, 
swarmed into the vacant seats. The hat 
was passed to rent new office equipment. 
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Jones: “Patriotism” means Dewey 


Suspected Dixiecrats—including Vice 
Chairman Mrs. Marie Thompson, a Goliad 
ranchwoman, and National Committeeman 
Wright Morrow, a Houston attorney—were 
purged. 

The Democratic machinery in the South’s 
biggest state, boasting 23 electoral votes, 
was thus saved from the Dixiecrats, who 
had already captured the South Carolina, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana or- 
ganizations (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 20). But 
even so, the war within the party hardly 
made the Lone Star State itself safely 
Democratic. 

Significantly, The Houston Chronicle, 
the biggest newspaper in Texas (circula- 
tion, 156,167), owned by Jesse H. Jones, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Secretary of Com- 
merce and Federal Loan Administrator. 





Harris & Ewing 
Senator Smith: Maine goes for her 
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came out for the Republican ticket. In a 
front-page editorial the Jones organ, which 
had never gone GOP even in 1928, when 
Herbert Hoover carried the state, declared: 
“It should be obvious to all thinking people 
that we need a change in our national 
administration.” President Truman, it 
said, “has not shown the leadership neces- 
sary for the successful manacement of 
our national and international affairs.” 
Rather than bolt to the States’ Rights 
Democrats, The Chronicle argued: “We 
Democrats can no longer discharge our 


responsibilities . . . by taking refuge in the 
fact that we have always been . . . Demo- 


crats, and can vote no other ticket 
Patriotism should tell us to forget party 
labels this year . . . We of the South will 
continue to have very little voice in our 
national government unless and until we 
become doubtful states. We should no 
longer be taken for granted in our national 
polities.” 


By a Hair 


The Texas State Democratic Executive 
Committee—by an eyelash—last week con- 
firmed Rep. Lyndon B. Johnson’s victory— 
by an evelash—over ex-Gov. Coke Steven- 
son in the Democratic primary for the 
Senate (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 13). It said 
Johnson won by 88 votes out of 1,000,000 
cast. The committee’s vote: 29 to 28. 


MAINE: 


Ballot Box Autopsy 


The nation’s quadrennial postmortem 
was on. Would the adage, “As Maine goes, 
so goes the nation,” hold true? Or would 
James A. Farley’s 1936 parody, “As Maine 
goes, so goes Vermont,” be more accurate? 

As far as Maine’s unique September 
election was concerned, the facts were that 
on Monday, Sept. 13, the Republicans 
made a clean sweep of the state’s major 
offices for the seventh straight time. The 
GOP not only elected Frederick G. Paine, 
47, former State Finance Commissioner, to 
be governor by a 2-1 landslide and retained 
all three seats in the House of Representa- 
tives, but elevated Rep. Margaret Chase 
Smith to the Senate by 167,624 to 62,723 
over Dr. Adrian Scolten, Portland skin 
specialist. 

What made the GOP postmortemists 
chortle was that both Mrs. Smith’s 104,- 
901 majority and her 72.8 percentage of 
the total vote set new records. Promptly 
Herbert Brownell Jr., campaign manager 
for Thomas E. Dewey, hailed the results 
as “confirming that the Dewey-Warren 
ticket will be elected by an overwhelming 
majority.” Dewey himself, although cau- 


‘tioning ‘against overconfidence, called the 


news “very gratifying.” 

Democratic dopesters retorted that, in 
the three House races, their candidates 
polled 33.8 per cent of the popular vote, 
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against only 29.3 in 1944—which was a 
Democratic year nationwide, if not in 
Maine. Democratic publicity director John 
M. Redding scoffed that the results 
“merely demonstrated that Maine, which 
always has been Republican, is still Re- 
publican.” 

But Republicans and Democrats agreed 
that for the first time a woman had won a 
Senate seat in her own right. Unlike her 
predecessors, who all had first been seated 
by appointment, Mrs. Smith, at 49 a trim, 
vivacious career woman (Newsweek, July 
5), had earned her promotion by her hard 
work, her resolute independence of opinion, 
her internationalist record, and her service 
as only woman -member of the House 
Armed Services Committee. Plainly, 
Maine voters really believed her campaign 
slogan: “Don’t Trade a Record for a 
Promise.” 


TENNESSEE: 


Votes in Them Thar Hills 


Roy Acuff not only is a hillbilly by pro- 
fession; he was born a hillbilly. He comes 
from the Great Smokies down in Tennes- 
see, where his dad was a Baptist preacher. 
Roy never took a music lesson in_his life, 
and those who don’t like hillbilly music say 
he sounds it. But he can make a fiddle 
meow like a cat while he balances the bow 
on his nose, and when he rares back and 
lets go with mountain songs he really 
suffers. His favorite songs are those about 
unrequited love, and hearts breaking, and 
folks dying. When he sings them, Roy 
chokes up, and tears stream down his thin, 
dark face. 

Acuff—to his fans, who call him “The 
King”’—is the greatest hillbilly singer of 
them all. He reputedly earns more than 
$200,000 a year, fiddling, leading a band, 
singing through his nose, and acting for 
the movies. He boasts that his “Wabash 
Cannonball,” recorded by Columbia, sold 
a fantastic $5,000,000 worth at 79 cents a 
platter, and that his “Precious Jewel” sold 
almost as well. 

Roy’s original ambition was to be a ball- 
player. Born 36 or 41 or 45 years ago (he’s 
coy about his age) near Maynardville, he 
pitched for the Central High School team 
in Knoxville. He was good enough to win 
a tryout with the New York Yankees. A 
sunstroke a few days before he was to 
report killed his baseball ambitions. While 
he was convalescing, his ma bought him a 
secondhand, beat-up $25 fiddle. There was 
an old phonograph around the house, and a 
lot of recordings of mountain songs. Roy 
played them over and over again, and 
learned to pluck them out on his fiddle. 

When he recovered two years later, he 
joined a medicine show, then got on the 
radio, and finally was hired for NBC’s 
“Grand Ole Opry.” He was supposed to 
croon, but he couldn’t. He pleaded with 
the station executives: “Just let me throw 
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back my head and sing like I used to back 
in the country.” 

“All right,” he was told, “throw ’er 
back.” He gave out with something called 
“The Great Speckled Bird,” and that was 
the making of Roy Acuff. - 

His Mellow Best: Last week, Roy 
Acuff was working day and night to ex- 
change his $200,000-a-year career for a job 
that pays $7,500 annually plus $2,500 ex- 
penses. He was barnstorming Tennessee 
as the Republican candidate for governor, 






J. E, Westcott 


While Roy Acuff fiddles ... 


Kingsport Times— News 
... Carroll Reece kisses babies 


along with Senatorial candidate Carroll 
Reece, a twelve-man band, a_ portable 
stage, and two huge truckloads of props. 
Reece was born a hillbilly, too. He rep- 
resented a Great Smokies district in Con- 
gress for 24 years before he became Repub- 
lican National Chairman in 1946. But ex- 
cept for a strictly amateur performance on 
the jew’s harp and a sort of jig, he couldn’t 
make like a hillbilly the way Roy Acuff 
can. Acuff, therefore, was bearing the 
brunt of the campaign. Reece contented 


. 
himself with kissing babies and delivering 
a short speech denouncing FEPC, the civil- 
rights program, and the Communists, and 
praising the Tennessee Valley Authority 

Acuff’s campaign platform was the Bible, 
the Golden Rule, and the Ten Commani:i- 
ments. His plea: “I’m not a politician. 1 
just a country boy, trying to run things a- 
honest and square as possible. I'll do my 
very best, my mellow best, to serve th 
people.” What really has impressed Ten- 
nessee voters, however, is what has always 
impressed them—Roy Acuff’s sones. 

A Mad On: Acuff decided to run for 
governor almost by accident. Durin~ t’ e 
1942 campaion, his friends as a gag sla t | 
circulatine a qualifying petition for him for 
both the Democratic and _Revublican nom- 
inations. He quickly scotched the move. 
But Tennessee’s Democratic boss, Ed 
Crump of Memphis. beard about it. Crump 
detests hillbilly music and he said so. 

That made Acuff anery. The me be 
thought about it. the anerier he got. He 
finally worked himself into running for 
governor seriously. 

Nor were the Democrats last week tak- 
ing Acuff any less seriously than he too: 
himself. Ex-Gov. Gordon Browning aw! 
Rep. Estes Kefauver, the Democratic ca - 
didates for governor and. senator, were 
nominated against the bitter opposition of 
Ed Crump (Newsweek, Aug. 16), and 
Crump was not lifting a fineer to heln 
them in the campaign. What with Acuff's 
fiddling and Crump’s sulking, the GOP 
was hoping that Reece would eke out a 
victory to reinforce its shaky hold on the 
United States Senate. 


JOBS: 


The Public Payroll 


What proportion of the American peo- 
ple are employed to make the American 
Government work was disclosed last week 
by the Census Bureau. It estimated that 
one-tenth of the nation’s workers, or 
5,900,000 persons out of the 58,830,000 
jobholding Americans, are employed by 
Federal, state, and local governments. Al- 
though this figure was down 900,000 from 
the wartime peak, the combined govern- 
ment payroll hit $1,228,500,000 for last 


_April, the highest in history. This figure 


was well over one-tenth of the nation’s 
payroll. Even ‘so, government workers 
averaged $47.77 weekly, against $51.68 


for factory workers. 


COMMUNISTS: 


Quill Tells All 


In the unwritten handbook of Com- 
munist action, there are two unpardonable 
sins: to disobey orders and to give away 
intramural secrets. Michael J. Quill, presi- 
dent of the rambunctious 50,000-man CIO 
Transport Workers Union and New York 
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The first 50 years are the easiest! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


To THOUSANDS of men and women, 
this clock is so familiar that it symbol- 
izes the rubber capital of the world. 
It tells ordinary time, but it’s not an 
ordinary clock. The four faces all face 
toward the future! 

This is the Goodyear Tower Clock. 
It is presented here this month to 
mark the occasion of Goodyear’s 50th 
Anniversary. From a little Akron 
“strawboard” factory, in which 
bicycle and buggy tires were built, 
Goodyear has grown — in just half a 
century — into the world’s tire leader 
with widely diversified operations 
girdling the globe. 


These have been 50 years of famous 
Goodyear “firsts.” From the Straight 
Side Tire of 1901 — the first tire really 
engineered for automobiles —to the 
sensational new Super-Cushion Tire 
of 1948! Step by step, Goodyear has 
worked its way to world leadership. 

That leadership today makes the 
first 50 years the easiest! For now 
Goodyear must compete with itself... 
to fill each new day with greater 
achievement than the day just passed 
... to develop new and better products 
that will help make the adventure of 
living mean still more to generations 
to come. 


For 50 years aleaderin rubber, Goodyear 
also has broad experience with metals, 
plastics, fabrics, chemicals . . . making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than 

they are today. 
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City councilman, committed the first when 
he refused to go along with Communist- 
dominated unions in their support of 
Henry A. Wallace. He repeated this error 
when he backed Mayor William O’Dwyer’s 
increase in subway fare from 5 to 10 cents, 
fired the TWU’s Communist-line counsel 
Harry Sacher from his job with Local 100 
in New York, and began removal proceed- 
ings against director of organization John 
Santo and secretary-treasurer Douglas 
MacMahon, an avowed Communist. 

Last week, Mike Quill committed the 
second sin by revealing the whys and 
wherefores of his split with his erstwhile 
supporters. His words, designed to put his 
long association with the Communists in 
the best possible light, were prefaced by 
the denial that he had ever been a “card- 
carrying” party member. As an apologia. 
his tale was an eye opener, if not com- 
pletely frank. 

While the burly Irish-born Quill was 
stumping the country for the TWU in the 
mid-’30s, he complained, Santo was build- 
ing an “ironbound clique” in the union. 
Soon all strategic posts had been filled with 
Communists. “I found myself comp!etely 
surrounded,” he added. “I started to ask 
myself questions.” This question period 
went on for more than a decade before 
Mike concluded that Communists put 
party before union. 

But if Quill’s trade-union conscience was 
disturbed after V-J Day, his actions gave 
no sign of it. In October 1947, at the 
CIO’s Boston convention, he had been an 
Abou Ben Adhem in lauding Henry Wal- 
lace as the “one independent voice for 
peace and security” and in defending the 
Rumanian-born Santo, now enmeshed in 





European , 
Quill: An answer for the question 
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deportation proceedings. Following the 
Boston meeting Quill was approached by 
Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the 
Communist Party, and Robert Thompson, 
its New York state chairman. “They told 
me they had decided to form a party and 
Wallace would head it up,” said Quill. 
Wouldn’t this split the unions? he asked. 
“You’ve got to go for Wallace, even if it 
splits them down the middle,” Thompson 
told him. “Nothing doing,” said Quill. 
Later, CP Chairman William Z. Foster 
confided that the ultimate plan was to 
form a “third federation of labor.” This 
intelligence did not deter Quill from cam- 
paigning in December 1947 for the pro- 
Communist slate in TWU elections. 

In January 1948, Quill was still asking 
himself questions and still following the 
party line, joing the eleven-man minority 
on the CIO executive board which voted 
against support of the Marshall plan and 
for a third party. Quill’s marathon ques- 
tion period did not end untii he vas ‘o ced 
to choose between the dollars-and-cents 
demands of Local 100, the TWU’s largest 
unit, and the campaign by the Communist- 
tainted American Labor Party, of which 
he was a member, for retention of the 
5-cent subway fare. 

Surrender or Fight: Without a fare 
rise, New York subwas workers could not 
get the wage increase they sought. For 
the politically wise Quill, however, the 
Communist refusal to back his workers 
might not have been sufficient cause to 
make a break. But in appraising the situa- 
tion, he also weighed the new anti-Com- 
munist alignment in the CIO. To surrender 
now to the Communists might mean loss 
of the support of his predominantly Irish 
membership as well as banis!ment from 
the CIO’s high councils. Last March, Quill 
made his choice. 

Patching up old differences with CIO 
President Philip Murray and openly declar- 
ing himself in favor of the O’Dwyer fare 
proposals, Quill publicly “discovered” that 
the Communists were dangerous “crack- 
pots.” At the August meeting of the CIO 
executive committee, he put his new po- 
sition on record by plumping for President 
Truman. On Sept. 4, he guided the 
executive board of Local 100 in a con- 
demnation of a strike proposal as “the 
brain child of the Communist Party” and 
engineered the coup against Santo and 
MacMahon. But a later repudiation by the 
Communist leadership in the parent 
TWU’s executive board, showed that his 
battle had merely begun. 

Now, Mike Quill was laying the ground- 
work for his all-out fight to retain control 
of the TWU. Its final phase would be in 
Chicago on Dec. 6, when the Transport 
Workers would meet in national conven- 
tion. There he would be pitting his per- 
sonal popularity and the power of his 
shillelagh against the tightly knit and disci- 
plined machine which the Communists, 
with his help, had created. 
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Gold and Potash: For once, a “Yes” 


Red Gold 


By now it had become standard oper- 
ating procedure at Congressional hearmgs 
invesligiting Communism. The witness 
would be asked: “Are you a member of 
the Communist Party?” He would reach 
into his pocket for a prepared statement, 
invoke the Fifth and First Amendments, 
and decline to answer on the ground that 
he might incriminate himself or that the 
question interfered with free speech. 

Last week, the House Education and 
Labor subcommittee assigned to uncover 
Communist intrigue within the fur in- 
dustry got a shock. On the stand was Ben 
Gold.* small, pug-nosed president of the 
CIO’s 100,000-member Fur and Leather 
Workers Union. When Chairman Max 
Schwabe threw the question at him, Gold 
leaned forward in his chair and affirmed 
loudly: “I am a member of the Communist 
Party for a quarter-century.” That this 
fact was public knowledge hardly lessened 
the subcommittee’s surprise. 

But on another and more embarrassing 
question, Gold‘was considerably less frank. 
When Rep. Wingate H. Lucas asked: 
“Would you support the United States in 
a war against Russia?” Gold resorted to a 
standard evasive formula: “I will bear no 
arms against any nation the munition 
makers want us to attack.” But what if 
Russia should invade this country? Lucas 
pressed. “Impossible,” Gold expostulated. 
“Why should you ask such a question?” 


LOUISIANA: 


From Con to Con-Saver 


In Huey Long’s heyday, James Monroe 
Smith, his handpicked president of Louisi- 
ana State University, had more to recom- 
mend him than the fact that, in Huey’s 





*Not called: Irving Potash, fur workers’ official 
and Communist national committeeman, now un- 
yo indictment for party activities (NEWSWEEK, 

ug. 2). 
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words, “he had a hide as tough as an 
elephant.” A Phi Beta Kappa at the 
University of Louisiana and a Columbia 
University doctor of philosophy, he had 
done special graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

But these educational qualifications did 
not prevent Smith from dipping into 
L.S.U.’s till to gamble in wheat futures. 
To cover up these peculations, he had 
forged minutes of directors’ meetings and 
counterfeited phony authorizations to 
borrow from the banks. When, in the 
_ general collapse of the Long empire which 
followed Hyey’s assassination, the hand of 
the law fell on Smith’s shoulder, he had 
run through an estimated $1,000,000 of 
other people’s money. 

Convicted of fraud and forgery, Smith 
was sentenced to an 8- to 24-year term 
in the Angola state prison. The Federal 
government clipped him for an addi- 
tional 30 months, for mail fraud. Smith 
tried suicide, then served six years of his 
Louisiana term followed by ten months 
in the Atlanta penitentiary. Released from 
Atlanta in February 1946, he lapsed into 
obscurity, turning up briefly as head of 
academic studies at the Burritt Prepara- 
tory School for Boys in Spencer, Tenn. 

Last week Dr. James Monroe Smith 
was back at Angola—but not as an in- 
mate. After conferences with Gov. Earl 
K. Long, the former $18,000-a-year L.S.U. 
president, now penniless, was on the 
Louisiana payroll again. His job: to direct 
a rehabilitation program for prisoners at 
his old penitentiary stamping ground. 
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PROBE: 


Q. Without A. 


The story of atomic espionage in the 
United States was becoming as complex 
and hard to grasp as the theory of atomic 
fission. In the hide-and-seek of spies and 
counterspies, of charges and _ counter- 
charges, only one fact stood out clearly: 
The Soviet Union had been busily attempt- 
ing to gather intelligence on the super- 
hush Manhattan Project since 1943 and 
had, to a greater or lesser degree, succeeded 
in stealing some of America’s most precious 
scientific secrets. 

How soon the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities would spell this out 
—or whether this spelling bee would ever 
take place—was still a matter for con- 
jecture. The public hearings had been three 
times postponed by Chairman J. Parnell 
Thomas. But the committee’s build-up 
continued to promise the opening of “a 
shocking chapter in Communist espionage 
in the atomic field.” If the pitch were as 
impressive as the wind-up, this would be 
an understatement. 

Already, to the trained eye, the ele- 
ments of a great thriller began to emerge 
from the newspaper headlines, coy his, 
and leaks from the committee’s secret 
sessions: 
> A new name cropped up—that of Arthur 
Adams, who was reportedly implicated in 
the Canadian spy scandal as a top Soviet 
agent in the atomic field and who disap- 
peared mysteriously while under FBI sur- 





N. Y. Daily Mirror 
Uniform Urge: More than 500 girls poured into Navy recruiting 
HQ in New York to fill a 22-a-month quota when all three services 
last week reopened their distaff ranks. Nationwide, the Waves, 
Wacs, and Wafs underwent a similar rush to join the colors. 


veillance in 1945. Was Adams the man 
who, lurking in the shadows of the atomic 
project at Berkeley, Calif., obtained the 
sample of uranium 235 which made its way 
to Russia via Canada? 

> What role did the parties for atomic 
scientists, Soviet consular officials, and 
Communist agents given by the blond, 
green-eyed Louise Bransten, heiress to a 
$2,000,000 fortune and chronic angel of 
Communist enterprises, play in this es}::o- 
nage? Was Mrs. Bransten, the divorced 
wife of the Communist writer Bruce 
Minton, also involved in an unsuccessful 
attempt to get nuclear physicist J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer to turn over certain 
atomic information to a Soviet vice 
consul? 

> Would the committee be able to prove 
that Dr. Edward U. Condon, director of 
the Bureau of Standards—attacked by the 
committee as the “weakest link” in our 
atomic security, defended by Pres dert 
Truman, and cleared by the Atomic E::- 
ergy Commission—had associated with the 
accused spy master, N. Gregory Silver- 
master, as it asserted bluntly? 

> How importantly would these items fig- 
ure in the promised exposure of three spy 
rings and the further uncovering of the 
Communist underground in the Federal 
government, begun by Elizabeth Bentley 
and Whittaker Chambers? 

> How did the testimony of Admiral W. H. 
Standley, wartime ambassador to Russia, 
that serious leaks in the State Department 
had forced President Roosevelt to com- 
municate with the Moscow Embassy in 
Navy code because the State Department 
code was not safe, fit in? 

With all news from the committee con- 
fined to tantalizing leads, Chairman Thom:- 
as, without explaining why he kept the 
curtain drawn, said confidently: “What we 
started to find out, we have accomplished.” 


RACIAL: 


Wrong Seat for the Ras 


To judge by the daily newspapers, the 
“color line” was invoked last week in 
the nation’s capital against the Ethiop an 
minister to the United States. Th<'r 
stories reported that Ras (Prince) H. S. 
Imru, Ethiopia’s greatest general against 
Benito Mussolini’s invaders until he was 
captured, was evicted from the diplo- 
matic section of Constitution Hall just 
as President Truman was addressing the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (see page 46). The se- 
quel: The AAAS apologized to Ras Im-u 
for the “serious affront”; the State De- 
partment, without checking, expressed its 
regrets orally; the Ethiopian Legation 
demanded in writing that the government 
“punish the offender”; such diverse news- 
papers as, in New York, the Republican 
Herald-Tribune, the New Dealish Post, 
and the Communist Daily Worker tore 
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International 
Imru: Was the incident an error? 


their hair over “Jim Crowism” and the 
“shocking incident.” 

What had happened, according to the 
State Department, was that the Ras had 
been sent tickets for four choice seats down 
front in the orchestra—seats 2, 4, 6, and 
8 in row E, the same row to which the 
British ambassador was assigned. He went 
alone, taking ticket No. 8, mistakenly be- 
lieving it to mean box 8. By either his own 
or an usher’s error, he was seated in box 
12, which had been assigned to Peru. Just 
as Mr. Truman walked onto the stage, an 
usher, at an unidentified lady’s re ‘nest. 
asked in English to see the prince’s ticket. 
The quiet, unassuming Ethiopian. who is 
fluent in only French and Amharic. mis- 
takenly thought he was being evicted. He 
grabbed his hat and left in a huff. 

Confusion Compounded: This Mon- 
day night, however, the State Department 
received a new protest from Imru stating 
that he had had four box tickets and was 
first seated by an usher who checked his 
ticket against the box numbers. As proof, 
the legation enclosed one of the tickets and 
asked the Department to take “appropriate 
action” to satisfy the “indignity and in- 
jury” suffered by Imru. Promising prompt 
action, the State Department admitted 
that its earlier information came from the 
AAAS, which handled the seating arrange- 
ments. 

Most nonplused of all, meantime, were 
Constitution Hall authorities. Although 
its owners, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, generally forbid Negro artists 
to appear on its stage, Constitution Hall 
does not draw the color line in its audi- 
ences. In fact, it is the only large public 
auditorium in Washington which does not 
practice racial segregation. 
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Notes on the Middle East 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HESE are a few of the miscellaneous 
"Dailies that stick in my mind 
on returning from a 21,000-mile trip to 
the Mediterranean and Middle East: 

A performance of “Twelfth Night” in 
the open air on the shore of Great Bit- 
ter Lake, Suez Canal, following a buffet 
supper given by Gen. Sir John Crocker: 
Commander-in-Chief, Middle 
East Land Forces, and Lady 
Crocker. Lt. Gen. R. N. Gale, 
massive commander of the 
British forces in Egypt, 
played the sea captain; Sheila 
Drake. a senior commander 
in the ATS, played Olivia: 
with one exception all the 
actors were officers and civil- 
ians on active duty at Fayid 
but the whole performance 
hail a semiprofessional finish 

The smart detail of Royal Irish Fusil- 
iers (orange stockings but green pom- 
pons on their berets), with band and 
bagpipers, turned out as a guard of 
honor for Admiral Richard L. Conolly. 
The British still have the snappiest uni- 
forms .. . 


TWENTY-MINUTE wait to take off 
from the RAF field at Fayid be- 
cause flying before sunrise is forbidden 
and, by official decree of the Egyptian 
Government, the sun doesn’t rise until 
twenty minutes after it actually does . . . 
Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, wife of the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan: Her par- 
ents were Indians who turned Christian 
and she received her early education in 
American missionary schools. Later she 
taught in an Indian women’s college. 
She embraced Islam when she married. 
She is encouraging Moslem women to 
engage in community activities—which 
usually requires them to come out of 
purdah, that is to unveil. She questioned 
me at some length about Mrs. Roose- 
velt. Her husband, the P.M., is an Ox- 
ford graduate ... There are many grad- 
uates of Oxford, Cambridge, the Uni- 
versity of London, and the London Inns 
of Court in the upper levels of the Pak- 
istan, Indian, and Ceylonese Govern- 
ments .. . One of the contradictions of 
Pakistan is that while it is founded on 
the Moslem religion its leaders realize 
that many ancient Moslem customs 
must be abandoned if Pakistan is to 
survive in the modern world .. . 
Begum Majid, a beauteous green-eyed 





woman in a white sari (green the next 
evening) with whom all the visiting 
naval officers wanted to dance. Her 
husband, Brigadier Majid, one of the 
two Sandhurst graduates in the Pakistan 
army, looks stalwart enough to hold at 
bay not only a couple of Russian «ivi- 
sions but a major U.S. Naval ‘Task 
Force — . . There are about 
40 Sandhurst graduates on 
active duty in the Indian 
Army ... 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
Minister of Health in the 
Indian Cabinet: An Indian 
princess from the ruling fam- 
ily of Kapurthala, a Sikh 
state in Northern India. At 
the same table: Dr. Bhimrao 
Ramji Ambedkar, Law Min- 
ister of the Indian Cabinet, a member 
of the “depressed classes” or “untouch- 
ables” who graduated from Columbia 
University. He wants to receive regular- 
ly most of the official publications put 
out in Washington: not only the re- 
ports of executive agencies and the 
Congressional Record but the reports 
and hearings of Congressional com- 
mittees ... 

C. Dalrymple Belgrave, lanky British 
adviser to the sheiks of Bahrein (the 
present one and his late father) for 26 
years. Before that he served in the Brit- 
ish Army in the Middle East during the 
first world war. He speaks Arebic flu- 
ently, of course, as does Lt. Col. Gallo- 
way, the British resident on this oil 
island in the Persian Gulf, who has 
spent seventeen years amone the Arabs. 
The oil concession on Bahrein is held 
and protected by the Brit’sh: the com- 
pany which operates the wells and _ re- 
finery is incorporated in Canada but is 
American-owned and its top operating 
staff is American. Some of the oil pro- 
duced by the Arabian-American Oil 
Co., 40 miles away on the Saudi Arabian 
mainland, ‘s piped here for refining. 
British-American relations in this area 
seem to be cosy .. . 


Ht Great Durbar Hall, under the 
4 pe of the viceregal palace or 
“lodge” at New Delhi—a building with 
which the British sought to outshine 
the mogul rulers in imperial splendor. 
The royal dais with its scarlet canopies 
rising high above cre still there but the 
thrones have been removed. 
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ISRAEL: 


UNITED NATIONS 








Sten Gun Heard Round the World 


As the great white peace plane soared 
over the tumbled Judean hills toward Jeru- 
salem, Count Folke Bernadotte read an 
anonymous radio message. “Urgent,” it 
read. “Inform all aircraft against landing 
Kalandia Airport. They will be fired 
upon.” 

This was the United Nations mediator’s 
welcome back to the torn little land to 
which he had tried to bring peace. “This is 
an obvious attempt to frighten me,” he 
said. “T. will not be frightened.” 

Bernadotte’s courage needed no more 
proof. As president of the Swedish Red 
Cross he had negotiated the first exchange 
of German and British prisoners of war 
at Géteborg in 1943, He had braved Allied 
air raids on Berlin in November 1943 to 
pesotiate with Heinrich Himmler for the 
release of concentration-camp prisoners 
(he saved 20,000 in all). He sat through 
a raid at Liibeck in April 1945 to discuss 
Himmler’s surrender terms, and hid in a 
ditch to escape Allie strafing of a Danish 
airfield while heading back to Germony 
shortly afterward with the Allied reply. 

As the count landed, persistent viola- 
tions of the Jewish-Arab truce had cul- 
minated the night be‘ore in the heaviest 
firing Jerusalem had heard in weeks. Both 
Arabs and Jews were getting restive—the 
latter in particular were inclined to blame 
Bernadotte personally for their frustra- 
tion. They still resented his report on truce 
violations on July 12 which said: “The 
Jews, generally speaking, have been the 
more aggressive party.” They railed against 
the brake he had tried to apply to impor- 
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tation of fighting-age Jews from Cyprus 
and Europe. They argued that they might 
have won the war by now, but that the 
Arabs were using the truce to build up 
their positions. And, the more extreme 
their Zionism, the more they still hated 
the mediator for his now-abandoned plan 
to give Jerusalem to the Arabs. 

The small but vicious Stern Gang—who 
want not only Jerusalem but all of Arab 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan annexed to 
Israel—vowed to kill him, as they had 
killed many others who stood in the way 
of their fancied destiny. 

The Evil Hill: But Bernadotte’s plane, 
emblazoned with its “United Nations—Na- 
tions Unies” legend, was not fired on at 
Kalandia. 

He left it for a gray UN limousine, drove 
to the suburb of Rammallah for a talk 
with Brig. Norman Lash, British com- 
mander of the Arab Legion units on the 
Jerusalem front, then continued on to 
Jerusalem. As he drove around Mount 
Scopus, a sniper—said to be in the area of 
Hebrew University and the Hadassah Hos- 
pital—sent a bullet into the left rear wheel 
of the limousine. Bernadotte drove on. 

Soon afterward, he was talking to re- 
porters near the Rockefeller Museum in 
New Jerusalem. “I do not like irregulars,” 
he said, “and I do not like to be shot at.” 
As he drove off a correspondent shouted: 
“Good luck!” and the count responded: 
“Tl need it!” 

He visited Government House in the 
Valley of the Kidron and then began to 
tour Jewish-held sections in a three-car 
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convoy—an automobile bearing the United 
Nations flag, one carrying the Red Cross 
flag, and Bernadotte’s, bearing the UN 
colors and driven by Frank Begley, the 
former Connecticut state policeman who 
became head of the UN security force. 

At the foot of the Hill of Evil Counsel 
(where, the legends say, Satan tempted 
Jesus) the convoy was halted by an Israeli- 
Army-type jeep, drawn up at an abandoned 
road block. Two men in Israeli Army uni- 
forms and carrying Sten guns—a cheaply 
built but effective little submachine gun of 
the type the Allies parachuted to Eurcpean 
guerrillas during the war—strode alon~ the 
convoy. (They were “snarling.” said Beg- 
ley afterward.) As they came to Berna- 
dotte’s limousine, Begley leaped out and 
grappled with one, who fired an ineffectual 
shot into the front seat. But meanwhile the 
second had thrust his Sten gun through a 
window ventilator and fired a burst at the 
back seat. 

One of Bernadotte’s companions, Gen. 
Aaee Lundstrém, was uninjured. The 
other, Col. André Serot, a truce observer 
loaned by the French Air Force, was 
killed. Bernadotte’s rows of decorations 
were torn by the shots, but he was still 
alive. Begley jumped back into the car and 
drove to Hadassah Hospital. “There is a 
chance,” said a doctor after a cursory ex- 
amination. But before they could carry him 
inside, Count Bernadotte was dead. 

Exters: ination: Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
the able American Negro head of the UN 
secretariat under Bernadotte, made a quick 
investigation and dispatched the first offi- 
cial word to the United Nations. Soon 
after, two couriers arrived at the Palais de 
Chaillot in Paris, temporary UN _ head- 
quarters, with Bernadotte’s 150-page report 
on the war he had tried to halt. With 
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Fighters for the freedom of Israel—the Stern Gang begin by deriding Bernadotte, end by assassinating him 
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posthumous irony it urged the world, and 
the Arabs, to recognize that “a Jewish 
state called Israel exists.” It proposed a 
formal end to hostilities with some read- 
justments of the partition boundaries, and 
the internationalization of Jerusalem. The 
moment they arrived the couriers learned 
that the author of the testament they bore 
had been assassinated. 

Over the Palais, the UN’s blue and white 
flag came down to half staff. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan called an emergency session of 
the Security Council. It adjourned after 
only formal acts of condolence, but imme- 
diately afterward the Big Five delegates 
met to try to agree on a successor to the 
indispensable Bernadotte. 

Meanwhile the Acting Secretary General, 
Arkady Soboleff, had appointed Dr. Bunche 
to carry on temporarily. Bunche issued a 
blast against the Israeli Government: 
Such statements as those made by Foreign 
Minister Moshe Shertok at a press con- 
ference the day before the assassination 
(at which Shertok accused the UN mission 
of partisanship) were not “calculated to- 
discourage reprehensible acts of this kind 

. The murder in cold blood . . . by 
Jewish assailants is an outrage against the 
international community and an unspeak- 
able violation of elementary morality. 
[Bernadotte’s] safety . . . was the responsi- 
bility of the provisional government of 
Israel whose armed forces and yepresenta- 
tives control and administer the area.” 

Israel belatedly decided to exterminate 
the Stern Gang exterminators. In Jerusa- 
lem, where the gang had successfully re- 
sisted pressure to absorb it into the regular 
Israeli Army, the government threw out a 
dragnet. In Jaffa, a jail unused since the 
Arab evacuation quickly filled to overflow- 
ing. In Tel Aviv, knots of worried Jews 
spent the night in apprehensive discussion 
of the meaning of the “Black Sabbath.” 

In Haifa, the bodies of Bernadotte and 
Colonel Serot were loaded into the white 
plane to fly to Rhodes. 


Significance-—- 


Worldwide condemnation of Bernadotte’s 
assassination brought the infant Israel 
state to its greatest—and perhaps decisive 
—crisis. Internally, Israel had to decide 
whether to risk a bitter internecine con- 
flict by suppressing the small, but violently 
fanatical Stern Gang and other extra-legal 
armed organizations. Externally, it had to 
choose between moderate and perhaps un- 
reliable support from the United States and 
the West or more direct armed aid from 
Russia. Israel is keenly aware that the 
arms that enabled it to beat off the Arab 
invasions came from Russia’s satellite, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Although there was no direct evidence, 
Bernadotte’s assassination may have been 
intended to influence the decision by 
estranging Israel from the West. The Stern 
Gang is Communist-infiltrated at the very 
least, totalitarian in its methods. 
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If the Colosseum at Rome 
were made of CARBOLOY; it might 
still look like this: 





Build amphitheaters of Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide? Hardly— 


But a Carboloy arena would with- 
stand the ravages of time and over- 
ardent fans—because of the same 
characteristics that make Carboloy so 
important to every industry. 

For Carboloy Cemented Carbide is 
the hardest metal made by man. And 
a metal of many properties, too. In 
addition to its unequaled wear-resist- 


Wear-resistant parts of Carboloy Cemented 


Carbide, such as the nozzle-tips and pins for 
spray-guns like this ofie, resist abrasion, reduce 
replacement costs and down-time throughout 
industry. These tips last two years; tips of other 
metals only lasted for three months. 


Carboloy cutting tools and blanks come in 


over 600 standard sizes and styles, and in 
many special styles. With Carboloy tooling, 
this complex lightning-arrestor plug is shaped 
from solid bar stock in only 14.7 seconds. 
Without carbide tools, such phenomenal 
production would be impossible. 








ance, it has an astounding resistance 
to pressures, stresses, abrasion, corro- 
sion, and shock. 


Everything you use is better, 
cheaper, more readily available when 
carbides help make it. And anything 
you make—teacups or bathtubs, fish- 
ing line or heavy cable—can render 
better service and bring higher profits 
when you take full advantage of 
Carboloy. 


Where can Carboloy help you? 


Here’s a sure way to find out: call in 
a Carboloy engineer. Let him work 
with your engineers to develop a full, 
comprehensive plan of carbide appli- 
cation and control throughout your 
plant. Lower costs, higher production, 
and a better product are sure to result! 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 
1177 E. 8 MILE BLVD., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Carboloy sheet-metal dies for shaping these 
door knobs outlasted the steel dies they re- 
placed by ten times—and still needed no 
grinding or polishing! Throughout the sheet- 
metal industry, Carboloy Cemented Carbide 
means greater production at less cost — less 
down-time, fewer rejects. 
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CARBOLOY: 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


THE VERSATILE METAL OF 
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Russia’s Plan to Veto the Airlift 


The airlift. Le Ravitaillement Aérien. 
Vozdukny Most. Die Luftbriicke. 

It sounded most impressive in German 
—The Airbridge. But in English, French, 
Russian, or German it spelled out far more 
than the Anglo-Amer “in bridge of planes 
by which the U.S. Air Force alone on 
Sept. 18 celebrated Air Force Day by fly- 
ing 5,572 tons of coal into Berlin. For the 
airbridge had been turned inte a political 
weapon that countered Soviet cechniques 
and propaganda as effectively as the roar 
of Western planes overhead drowned out 
the harangues of Eastern orators at the 
lackluster Communist rally in Berlin on 
Sept. 12. 

And as chill winds, bleak skies, and 
falling leaves heralded the long, cold, north- 


Paris for the UN Assembly and for con- 
ferences with top occupation officials from 
Germany. For what had happened was no 
mere failure to agree on Berlin’s currency, 
but a Soviet attempt to bring the air- 
bridge under Red control. Edward Wein- 
tal, Newsweek diplomatic correspondent, 
gives the facts. 

«» The second interview of the Western 
envoys in Moscow with Stalin marked the 
high point of East-West negotiations. The 
Western _envoys._believed they _ had 
achieved a large measure of success. Stalin 
had_actually...agreed—to—the principle_ of 
quadripartite control for Beriin’s currency 
<the objective sought by the ambassadors 
since the negotiations started. But—Stalin 


added_that—“trensportatron—end— trade” 

















"My Johnny says that if | were a grand piano 
he’d take me out over the airbridge with him” 











Frischer Wind, Berlin ‘ 
Russian propaganda deriding the airbridge (left) is countered by Berlin women working on a new airfield 


ern winter, the new successes of the air- 
bridge reassured Berliners that the air- 
bridge could be maintained through the 
bad weather, that they were right in back- 
ing a man in a B-29 against a man in a 
Stalin tank. 

From Berlin, through Western Ger- 
many, through Western Europe the success 
of the airbridge has developed into the 
most potent political fact of the struggle 
between East and West. The Russians, to 
their astonishment, were being beaten on 
the issue of their own choosing, the block- 
ade of Berlin. Perhaps this explained the 
violence of their reactions, and the risks of 
real conflict they seemed willing to take. 

Grounded Diplomacy: I[t certainly 
explained the virtual collapse of the nego- 
tiations over Berlin. Secretary of State 
George C. Marshai this week called the 
situation “unusually critical” as he flew to 





to be placed under quadripartite con- 


trol along with the currency. The envoys 
assumed that this referred to the technical 
problems connected with the expected _lift- 
ing of the Soviet blockade and agreed that 
they shouldbe discussed on a_ technical 
level by the four military commanders in 
Berlin. 

In accordance with a Moscow agree- 
ment, Marshal Vasily Sokolovsky, the 
Russian commander, was to have received 
instructions identical with those sent by 
Washington and London to Gens. Lucius 
D. Clay and Sir Brian Robertson. Whether 
he did or not is not known. But Sokolov- 
sky’s views on what the military command- 
ers were to discuss were at complete 
variance with those of his Western col- 
leagues. Instead, Sokolovsky’s version of 
quadripartite transportation control im- 
plied a Soviet veto over American and 








British aircraft to and from their own 
sectors of Berlin, thus making all future 
airlift operati ject t_super- 

This, according to the Western Powers, 
was a clear violation of the Stalin agree- 
ment. In dismay the three ambassadors 
appealed to Molotoff for another interview 
with Stalin. They were told blandly that 
the generalissimo had left Moscow on hi: 
vacation and “could not disturb his treat 
ment.” 

A brief flurry of Washington-London 
consultations followed. Should the envoys 
try to visit Stalin, presumably in the 
Crimea, or be content with Molotoff? 
British Foreign Secretary Bevin advocated 
the Crimean trip, if necessary. He thought 
that if a break should come the record 
of the Western Powers must leave no 
doubt that they used every opportunity to 
prevent it. The State Department, how- 
ever, opposed the Crimean venture on the 
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ground that, after all, Moscow was the 
seat of the Soviet Government and Molo- 
toff the competent minister to deal with. 
The request for a written interpretation by 
Moloto’ was finally adopted as a com- 
promise before the final decision to refer 
the question to the United Nations in Paris. 


Omens 


Three times on Sept. 16 Russian sol- 
diers in jeeps drove into the American 
sector of Berlin apparently intent on kid- 
napping Western policemen. Three times 
coolheaded American MP’s drove them 
back at carbine point without incident. 
Nonetheless, the ever-present danger of 
incidents that might provoke bloodshed 
haunted American commanders in Berlin. 
Lt. Col. T. F. Lancer, the new American 
Provost Marshal in Berlin, last week in- 
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tell you that he never rode so comfortably... never 
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structed American MP’s by quoting the 
first section of Capt. John Parker’s famous 
order at the Battle of Lexington: “Stand 
your ground, don’t fire unless fired upon.” 

Lancer did not quote the last part of 
Parker’s order: “But if they mean to have 
a war, let it begin here.” 


Frau Buchenwald 


Ilse Koch, the nymphomaniac widow of 
the Nazi commander of the Buchenwald 
concentration camp, was widely publicized 
as a collector of tattooed human parchment 
lamp shades and was duly convicted of war 
crimes by an American court at Dachau 
last year. Actually, while there was plenty 
of evidence of abnormality there wasn’t 
much of criminality: She was interested in 
sex, not politics. Last week, the American 
Military Government announced her life 
sentence had been commuted to four years. 
She'll be out next year. Sens, Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, Raymond E. Baldwin, and Charles 
W. Tobey protested the commutation. 


Word for It 


To describe “the Tito heresy,” The Lon- 
don Times last week coined the phrase the 
“non-Cominformist conscience.” 


HYDERABAD: 


Quick Surrender 


At 4 a.m., Sept. 18, armor clanked, air- 
craft roared up from the rear, and four 
columns of Indian troops pushed across 
the borders of Hyderabad at widely 
separated points. In long-considered and 
well-planned operations they cut outgoing 
communications, sealed off large areas, 
bombed airfields and briefly put such 
obscure names as Naldrug, Daulatabad, 
Balharshah, and Suriapet into the news. 
The four columns converged on Hydera- 
bad City and Secunderabad, adjacent 
army cantonment. About these, on a 50- 
mile perimeter, the main Hyderabad 
Army was supposedly drawn up for the 
final bloody battle. 

At 3 p.m. on Sept. 16, the Security 
Council of the United Nations met around 
a crescent-shaped table on a_ brilliantly 
lighted stage in the elegant Palais de 
Chaillot in Paris. Hyderabad’s appeal to 
the UN against the Indian invasion had 
apparently left the Security Council with 
an unexpected and embarrassing war on its 
hands. But at 5 p.m. on the next day, the 
Nizam of Hyderabad solved the problem. 
He ordered his troeps to cease fire, dis- 
banded his 200,000 Moslem irregulars, 
invited Indian troops to occupy Secund- 
erabad, and announced that he was 
“opening a new chapter of friendliness 
with India.” The future of His Exalted 
Highness and what was once the largest 
of the Princely States now rested with the 
new Dominion of India. 


on 


BRITAIN: 


Enterprise Valley 


Parliament assembled for its short “silly 
session” last week with both M.P.’s and 
public showing a profound indifference to- 
ward the reason for the session: the gov- 
ernment’s determination to prepare the 
way for the passage before the 1950 elec- 
tions of the bill nationalizing the steel 
industry. Yet both for the Labor Party and 
for British business the issue was vital. 
Labor may lose the election on the steel 
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His Exalted Highness surrenders 


issue. For business steel represents the 
proof of the free enterprise pudding. The 
steel industry has run up an excellent rec- 
ord in both production and labor relations. 

Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
wEEK’s London bureau, went to the tradi- 
tional steel city of Sheffield to examine the 
issue from the center of the coming battle- 
field. From a “valley of free enterprise in a 
desert of socialism,” he sends the follow- 
ing report. 

In the early September evening, this 
gray city of steel craftsmen lies drenched 
in an acrid, smoky twilight. Passengers 
leave the London train, coughing, to enter 
streets that are an endless panorama of 
gray, dim stone. Here the monotony is 
broken by the gaunt windows of a bombed 
church; there by a big movie billboard 
advertising “The Best Years of Our Lives.” 
Eight miles beyond Sheffield lies Thorn- 
cliffe Valley, where the smokestacks of 


Newton Chambers barely clear the man- 
made mist and the foundry fires flash 
dimly through smog. Here is a vale of 
enterprise as free as can be found in 
socialist England, prospering in spite of 
an ideology that would smother it. 

Honor Your Work: Newton Cham- 
bers employs 3,700 people and does a $16,- 
000,000 annual business in an amazing 
variety of products. These take in even the 
kitchen stove. They range from germicides 
and toilet paper (which in the dear dead 
days used to be printed with nursery 
rhymes for the kiddies) to the giant power 
shovels and a gas-works plant. 

The nationalization of coal snatched four 
collieries and a modern coking plant from 
the company. But since Newton Chambers 
are no longer ironmasters and also buy 
their steel elsewhere, the directors can take 
a somewhat detached view of the coming 
iron and _ steel nationalization bill. That 
does not make them like it any better. 

The brain of Newton Chambers is mas- 
sive Sir Harold West, 53-year-old manag- 
ing director who walks with a stick because 
his knee was smashed at Vimy Ridge in the 
first world war. Even Sir Harold’s most left- 
wing shop steward admits that he is “en- 
lightened.” Newton Chambers has not had 
an important strike since 1870, and today 
Sir Harold deals skillfully and persuasively 
with fourteen trade unions. 

His personnel methods embody _high- 
pressure paternalism which seems almost 
feudal in these days. Bright, modern train- 
ing schools for boys and girls from 15 years 
of age dot the works. The walls are covered 
with mottoes such as “Honor your work 
and it will honor you.” Bulletin boards 
bear suggestion boxes, prize announce- 
ments, and the results of team competi- 
tions. Graphs illustrate how little of the 
company’s intake goes to the stockholders 
and how much to the workers. 

Sir Harold is way ahead of Sir Stafford 
Cripps on Anglo-American cooperation— 
his power shovels are made on American 
patent, and he visits the United States 
frequently (Lady West is from St. Louis) . 
Since the war, despite socialism, nation- 
alization, and voluble shop stewards who 
haggle over the piecework price of every 
new operation, Newton Chambers has 
done well. Over-all productivity is 15 to 20 
per cent higher than in 1938, dividends are 
15 per cent of par value, and the stock is 
listed at four times par on the Sheffield 
Exchange. 

Those Who Wait: Sir Harold and his 
directors are resigned to waiting out the 
life of this government and with it steel 
nationalization. If they reckon aright, the 
government will go to the polls either next 
year or the year after, facing the prospect 
of a thin majority at the best. Thus in an 
effort to appease the floating middle class— 
40 per cent of the electorate—it will tone 
down the “bloodthirsty” aspects of the 
steel bill. If in its final form, steel national- 
ization leaves corporate units intact, with 
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only government nominees on the boards, 
nationalization can be reversed under a 
Conservative government. The same does 
not apply to coal. “You can’t unscramble 
the coal omelet,” says Sir Harold. 


Forging a Sword 


“There we were, a simple-minded Irish- 
man and a Scot who remembered tradition, 
alone in the House.” 

So said Sir Patrick Hannon on Sept. 14 
when he and Sir William Darling were the 
only M.P.’s to turn up in the House of 
Commons in top hats after the formal 
opening of Parliament. This was to be 
Parliament’s special “silly session,” called 
solely to clear legalities from the path of 
the steel-nationalization bill. Only some 
70 Lords and about as many M. P.’s could 
be rounded up for the opening ceremony in 
the King’s Robing Room. King George’s 
speech consisted of three sentences of 74 
words. : 

The Tories knew that the public was as 
uninterested as the M.P.’s. That afternoon 
in the House of Commons Oliver Stanley 
launched their attack on “this petty party 
pantomime” in a speech which The London 
Daily Telegraph called “the best and wit- 
tiest of many witty speeches he has made.” 
The laughter was still echoing when Her- 
bert Morrison, the Lord President of the 
Council, substituting for Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee who was ill, announced “a 
statement with regard to defense”: 
> Demobilization of the armed forces will 
be slowed up, with all future discharges 
three months later than scheduled. As a 
result, Britain will have a cadre of 80,000 
more trained men at the end of the year 
than had been planned. 
> Fiechter-plane production wili be nearly 
doubled; old fighters, now stored away, 
will be reconditioned; other arms produc- 
tion will be stepped up. 


> “Considerable progress” has been made 




















with plans of reorganizing civilian-defense 
services. 

Suddenly shocked M.P.’s felt as if they 
had been caught in one of Britain’s chill 
September rains without an umbrella. 
Nonetheless, they were not surprised. 
Throughout the country there has been 
a slow, steady, unpublicized count of the 
number of air-raid sirens still available. 
Other civilian-defense equipment has been 
checked, and ARP veterans of the Battle 
of Britain have been asked for their cur- 
rent addresses. Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery, Chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff, announced that hereafter he 
would not leave his London headquarters. 


Crime Doesn’t Pay 


The weekly New Statesman and Nation 
of London last week reprinted from the 
Glasgow Evening Times the following 
austerity crime item: “A 24-year-old man 
was today in the Glasgow Eastern Police 
Court ordered to be detained until Mon- 
day for further inquiry. The charge against 
him alleges that early today in Dalmar- 
nock Road, near Hozier Street, both in 
Glasgow, he assaulted a man and robbed 
him of three cigarettes.” 


Chancellor’s Cheer 


An Indian summer mellowness seemed to 
light the wintry countenance of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as he faced the House of Commons last 
week. There was a smile on his thin lips 
and a twinkle behind his rimless glasses as 
he said: “Six months of really fine effort by 
the British people . .. worthy ef very high 
praise ... a very fine over-all achievement.” 
The London Daily Express ran a banner 
headline: Cripps Turns Cueerrut. M.P.’s 
cheered until the chancellor blushed. 

The brightest spots in Cripps’s hour-long 
review of- the first half of 1948: 


P Total trade deficit was reduced 55 per 
cent from $2,520,000,000 in 1947 to an 
annual rate of $1,120,000,000. 
> Exports earned $2,924,000,000—$104.- 
000,000 more than had been forecast—an:| 
now passed the goal of 140 per cent of the 
prewar level. 
> Invisible accounts, such as shipping, tour- 
ism, oil sales, and foreign investments. 
which had been expected to lose $196,000, - 
000 instead showed a $64,090,000 surplus. 
Three days later Cripps took off for 
Canada to see whether Canadians, too, 
were doing their stuff (see page 38). 


Significance-- 


Cripps’s heartening figures mean that 
Britain has achieved what might be called 
a negative balance of payments. In other 
words, if the upward trend continues and 
if ERP aid flows uninterruptedly, Britain 
will be able to preserve its remaining gold 
and dollar reserves virtually intact. (At the 
end of June these amounted to about 
$1,982,000,.000.) 

There are big ifs in this calculation. 
Cripps’s greatest worry is the continued 
rise in world prices although bumper har- 
vests may cause food prices to fall. Then 
there is the prospect of unexpectedly high 
defense expenditures. There is also no real 
assurance that there will not be an uncom- 
fortable gap in the Marshall-plan money 
as early as next April. Moreover, Britain 
and the sterling area are the biggest con- 
tributors in European payments to the 
plan- to the tune of $500,000,000 in unre- 
quited exports. If the sterling which Brit- 
ain puts into these payments should be- 
come convertible, there would be a grave 
danger of a new gold leak. 

Privately, Cripps has summed up the 
current position im one terse sentence: 
“We are halfway up the hill.” He is more 
adamant than ever against devaluing the 
pound. In fact, Americans who talk to him 
during his United States visit this month 
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“Now we've got to do this extra three months I wish I hadn’t told the sergeant-major what I thought of him before I left.” 














Only cartoonists find much humor in Britain’s new strengthening of its armed forces 
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Giles—London Express 
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4 WOOD FLOORING OR OTHER FINISH 








2 STEEL JOIST 3 CONCRETE SLAB 





4 METAL LATH 5 PLASTER CEILING 


Floors that don’t shake 
are easy to build with Steel 


Springy floors that tremble like a mold 
of jelly, dishes rattling on shelves 
whenever someone walks across the 
room—these annoyances are easily 
prevented in the home built with 
open-web steel joists. 

But vibrationless floors are only one 
of the reasons why open-web steel 
joists are so popular with builders and 
buyers of homes. These joists are or- 
dinarily used with a plaster ceiling, 
and have above them a layer of con- 
crete over which wood or any other 
type of flooring you prefer can be 
laid. This construction forms a bar- 
rier to fire, preventing its spread for 


at least 2% hours, with the result 
that any fire that starts remains 
localized, burning itself out before it 
can reach the floor above. 

These floors built with steel joists 
are soundproof, too, and immune to 
termite attack. They often reduce 
construction costs, because piping 
and conduit can easily be run right 
through the open webs of the joists. 
And steel joists never sag or shrink to 





cause unsightly, dirt-catching cracks 
where floor and baseboard meet. 
Realize that the advantages of open- 

web joists are available at a cost only” 
slightly more than that of other types 
of construction—and sometimes even 
less—and it’s easy to understand why 
these joists are going into so many new 
buildings. Not only homes, but apart- 
ment buildings, hotels, schools, hospi- 
tals and other structures that people 
occupy. Open-web joists are one of 
the many ways in which steel is help- 
ing to make buildings that are better to 
live in, less expensive to maintain, and 
a sounder investment for the owner. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 
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A Shanghai “tiger” caught by Chiang rides a coffin to his execution 


may be shocked to hear him say that the 
dollar should be devalued instead. He ar- 
gues this way: What sense does it make 
to give your money away and at the same 
time make it as dear as possible? 


FRANCE: 


The Rally and the Reds 


On walls all over France last week up 
went huge posters bearing Auguste Rodin’s 
classic figure representing the Republic 
and, on a blue background garnished with 
two Lorraine crosses, the words in red: 
“For the public welfare—yes.” 

The Lorraine crosses stood for Charles 
de Gaulle’s Rally of the French People. 
The yes was a plea to Frenchmen to call 
de Gaulle to power to save their limping 
state. 

Miniature reproductions of the poster 
were put on sale at RPF offices. The people 
were urged to buy them (for 17 cents 
each) and mail them to de Gaulle’s home 
at Colombey-les-Deux Eglises. Gaullists 
considered the mail campaign a sort of 
plebiscite to ratify their program for a 
“strong” (i.e. Gaullist) government. 

The general himself took to the hustings 
with a series of rousing speeches. At Gre- 
noble on Sept. 18 a band of Communists 
marched into-the Place Mistral just as one 
of his rallies was breaking up. A ten-min- 
ute battle of rocks and pistols (and pos- 
sibly also a machine gun) killed one Com- 
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munist and wounded nineteen Reds and 
Gaullists. An attempt by some 5,000 strik- 
ing employes of a nationalized aircraft 
works to break through police lines in the 
center of Paris on Sept. 15 brought on the 
worst riots since the Liberation, injuring 
33 workers and 27 policemen. 

Premier Henri Queuille hoped to save 
the situation—and his coalition govern- 
ment—with a new scheme to raise $256,- 
000,000 with new taxes and cut the budget 
deficit by $64,000,000. The Assembly 
passed the program after an all-night de- 
bate, but there was still little indication 
that the demoralized center parties could 
agree on a sweeping production-and-aus- 
terity program that alone might stand off 
de Gaulle and the Reds. 


CHINAS: 
Chiang’s Tigers 


“We face a period of wild winds and 
tempests . . . We know [that] democracy 
means . . . to suppress the minority in the 
interests of the majority ... Our new eco- 
nomic policy is a socialistic, revolutionary 
movement.” 

The Shanghai crowds cheered the 
speaker wildly last week. Students else- 
where took up the cry, shouting: “Kill the 
rich! Beat the tigers [black marketeers] to 
death!” 

The “tiger killer” was Maj. Gen. Chiang 
Ching-kuo, the 37-year-old son of Gener- 


alissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Once estranged 
from his father, he had spent thirteen years 
in Russia and married a Russian blonde. 
Last month the Nationalist governmeni 
made him economic czar of Shanghai to 
carry out his father’s anti-inflation decrees 
The fact that many prices had doubled 
since then was almost forgotten in the ex- 
citement of his tiger hunt. He confiscate: 
goods, forced merchants to sell below cosi, 
and arrested more than 100 bankers and 
businessmen. 

Three days after young Chiang’s Shane- 
hai speech, old Chiang launched an In- 
dustriousness and Austerity for National 
Reconstruction Movement, designed to 
crush the “social parasites in our midst,” 
and equalize the country’s living habits at 
“the soldier’s [and] the common pcople’s 
level.” 


JAPAN: 


Yardstick on Trusts 


The controversy seemed about to evap- 
orate last week from one of the most con- 
troversial issues in the occupation of Japan 
—the American plan for breaking up Jap- 
anese businesses into small units. A now 
famous, but once secret, State Department 
policy paper called FEC-230 had proposed 
such drastic and radical measures for the 
“deconcentration” of Japanese industry 
that it was withdrawn. Washington began 
gradually reversing the entire policy. 

As part of this reversal, a five-man Amer- 
ican Deconcentration Review Board was 
sent to Tokyo last spring to advise General 
MacArthur on the imp.ementation of the 
Deconcentration Law passed by the Diet 
at American insistence. On Sept. 11, Tokyo 
announced that the Board had offered four 
basic principles as guidance in impiement- 
ing the Deconcentration Law. These prin- 
ciples practically ended the FEC-230 con- 
cepts of breaking up businesses. The board 
recommended that businesses be deconcen- 
trated only if “there is a showing of a prima 
facie case that the company ‘restricis coin- 
petition or impairs the opportunity for 
others to enga ze in business independently 
in any important segment of business’.” 
The board also recommended that “mere 
possession of non-related lines of business” 
did not establish that a company was an 
“excessive concentration” to be broken up. 


Significance — 


Japanese businessmen themselves ad- 
mitted the necessity of splitting up the 
giant Zaibatsu combines such as Mitsui 
and Mitsubishi. What they feared was 
that these and many other companies 
would be so “atomized” as to destroy their 
know-how and their competitive positions 


and reduce their capital to a point where — 


they could not successfully operate in world 
markets. The Deconcentration Review 
Board in effect now applies to Japanese 
business the same moderate standards im- 
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hy shouldn't fine cars, luxurious and powerful as they 
_ | are. be easy to handle in the heavy traffic of today? 
~ That’s the Lincoln Idea...and it’s bred into every hand- 






some. husky inch of these great cars...the completely new 
1949 Lincoln and Lincoln Cosmopolitan. 
For all their fine-car strength, the new Lincolns are won- 
—_ 4 . . derfully easy to drive. You'll tool them in and out of traffic, 
A sure of the instant. eager response in their eight-cylinder, 
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V-type, 152-horsepower engine, completely newly designed 
this year for greater power, flexibility and economy. 
You'll roll along the highway, relaxed and confident... 





Picture windshield for greater visibility; easier driving. The Lincoln Cosmopolitan. revelling wored radeon oa _ rsh hacen <n 
pension and the balanced strength of their extra-rigid chassis 
. give you. You'll like the way the big new Lincoln brakes act 

with such smooth, immediate authority! 

And notice how easy it is to see out of these new Lincolns. 
Big picture windows and windshields assure wide-angle vi- 
sion, help make your parking and pulling out easy! 

Even their broad. massive. modern bodies are planned so 
there’s a wealth of room inside where you need it...not out- 
side, where it’s bulk to bother you. 

‘ Never before. in the designing of any car. has there been 
WMS We ti YU Wei such determination to produce the most perfectly integrated 
ae MY AE f AY and balanced mechanism possible for your driving ease. 
That’s the Lincoln Idea. That’s why, this year, Look Into 
FOR THE LADY BEHIND THE WHEEL Lincoln...and make your fine-car decision easy! 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Behind these sleek lines are two features of the Lincoln Idea: new, balanced steering system; new, big brakes ...for steadier, easier driving. Shown, the Lincoln. 


Amazing power and flexibility in the new Lincoln engine. The Lincoln Cosmopolitan 
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THE LINCOLN AND THE LINCOLN COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Contour heads keep the skin taut and the 
whiskers erect for cleaner, foster shaving. 


GIVE A REMINGTON 

TO MAKE HIM HAPPY ON 
ANY GIFT OCCASION, 
ITS THE PRACTICAL GIFT 
WITH A LUXURY TOUCH! 


y) mproved Blue Streak twin shav- 

) ing heads on a contour... 240 

cutters Diamond-Honed to a 

keen edge... All whisker open- 

ings always in contact with your beard; in- 

creased cutting surtace, sharper inner cut- 

ters, greater precision shaving! All these 

are teatures of the new Remington Con- 

tour 6... features no other shaving instru- 
ment can offer you! 

You'll find the “right” shaver for your 
purse and purpose in the famous line of 
Remington Electric Shavers—all of them 
now equipped with improved Blue Streak 


e 
REMINGTON RAND INC., ELECTRIC SHAVER DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT A PRODUCTI © Remngion Rand 


twin shaving heads—all of them offering 
unmatcl shaving speed, shaving eth- 
ciency, shaving smoothness. And when you 
select a modern Remington Electric 
Shaver, you join five million happy own- 
ers—for more Remingtons have been sold since 
1940 than all other makes combined. 
REMINGTON OWNERS: Improved Blue 
Streak twin heads with Dsamond-Honed 
cutters will fit your Remington, give you a 
smoother, cleaner shave—$3.50 at any of 
Remington's 106 Shaver Headquarters. 
Remington prices start at $17.50 for the 
TRIPLE... at better stores everywhere. 


IMPROVED! (A) Keen-edged Diamond-Honed 
twin inner cutters. (B} Four long-hair cutting 


edges. (C) Increased cutting surface 


The FIVE—surpassed only by the Contour 6 
for shaving o tough beard. 


The FOURSOME—o popular priced shever: 
ideal for a tender skin. Also available with 


a 6-110 volt motor for home cor or boct 














posed in American antitrust laws. Para- 
doxically, an antitrust law passed by the 
Japanese under occupation orders goes con- 
siderably farther than the American stat- 
utes. However, under both this law and 
the review board’s new interpretations, 
even some of the Zaibatsu companies may 
now be legally recombined to a limited ex- 
tent. 


Inside Japan 


On Sept. 13 in Washington, Gen. Robert 
L. Eichelberger, former Commander of the 
Eighth Army in Japan and deputy to Gen- 
eral MacArthur, gave correspondents au 
hour-long exposition of his views on Japan. 
The general felt that the disarmament of 
Japan had been perhaps too successful. He 
explained that at present the Japanese 
police force comprises only 125,000 poorly 
trained men—“18,000 have pistols and 
some of those won’t shoot.” Eichelberger 
felt that 150,000 well-trained and armed 
police will be necessary to preserve order 
inside Japan when and if the occupation 
forces leave. Other Eichelberger observa- 
tions: 

Russia: The thing to fear now is “the big 
guy with the baseball bat. I’ve got my own 
ideas on that—and they’re strong ones. In 
Japan there’s the same Communist prob- 
lem as in the rest of the world. They make 
damn nuisances of themselves and make a 
lot of noise.” 

The Japanese: “They’re awfully brave. 
The common man is an officer’s dream. 
He’d do what you told him and fight to the 
end. The women are nice—got a lot on the 
ball. The men are cooperating. They have 
a great fighting friendship for us. A better 
word for it might be respect. There’s some- 
thing there—something tangible.” 


Woman’s Place 


In the ninth century, Japanese Buddhist 
priests founded temples in the mountains, 
surrounded themselves with masterless riff- 
raff, and became immensely powerful rob- 
ber barons. In these communities (number- 
ing into the tens of thousands) women 
were not permitted beyond what were ac- 
tually the fighting men’s barracks. The 
peaks were for meditation, devotion—and 
intrigue. For centuries, even Mount Fuji, 
where there is no great monastery, was 
barred to women. The ban was only broken 
in 1861, by a foreigner—Lady Parkes, wife 
of Sir Harry Parkes, later British minister 
to Japan. 

Last week a Japanese woman, Mrs. 
Hisao Hashimoto, tried to defy these an- 
cient traditions by scaling a sacred moun- 
tain, Nara O-Mine (Great Peak) , 40 miles 
south of Kyoto. Twice angry Japanese men 
barred her way. Mrs. Hashimoto wailed: “I 
can’t understand how in this day of democ- 
racy, they do not grant equal rights to 
women.” The men retorted: “Even democ- 
racy does not make women clean.” 
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Too Many People 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


CIENTISTS are peppering us with 
S warnings from many different direc- 
tions that there are too many people in 
the world. Last week’s meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science heard several learned 
papers showing that population growth 
is outstripping natural resources. The 
same subject was thrashed 
out in England last month at 
a congress on population and 
world resources in relation to 
family planning. William 
Vogt’s “Road to Survival” 
has been on the best-seller 
list in this country for sev- 
eral weeks. Attempts to bring 
the Malthusian theory up to 
date have been the su':':-' of 
an extraordinary number of 
recent articles in scientific journals. 

This same alarm over rapidly growing 
populations is playing a very important 
part in the thinking of statesmen who 
make world policy. In London a few 
weeks ago I heard Ernest Bevin say 
that the first world war would have 
come ten years earlier had it not been 
for the emigration of nearly 1,000,000 
people a year—mostly Germans, Itali- 
ans, and Central Europeans—to the 
United States before 1914, and that lack 
of an outlet for surplus population was 
one of the fundamental causes of the 
second world war. Bevin added that no 
economic recovery in Europe and no 
sensible colonial settlement could be 
attained unless the strain of overpopu- 
lation was kept in mind. 


HE country which now feels most 
pees the pressure of surplus pop- 
ulation, and which is most anxious to 
make a world issue of it, is Italy. Every 
member of the government I talked to 
in Rome, beginning with Premier De 
Gasperi, expressed the opinion that no 
amount of Marshall-plan aid or indus- 
trial organization would solve Italy’s 
long-range problems so long as there 
were no outlets for some 2,000,000 sur- 
plus Italians a year. The religious and 
cultural hostility to birth control is so 
strong that in no foreseeable future will 
Italy ever follow the course of France. 
Efforts to export Italian labor for re- 
construction work in other countries, 
notably France, have not been success- 
ful. Living conditions are so poor that 
the worker must leave his family be- 





hind, and living costs are too high in re- 
lation to the wage he is paid. Emigra- 
tion to South America is difficult be- 
cause of lack of shipping bottoms and, 
according to the Italians, it would be 
difficult in any case because most South 
American governments will not guaran- 
tee suitable conditions for emigrants. 

While Italian overpopula- 
tion is the one nearest the 
boiling point, the more re- 
mote question of the growth 
of the Soviet population is 
just as often discussed in Eu- 
rope. The most informed 
modern estimate of Russian 
population growth (Lorimer’s 
“The Population of the So- 
viet Union,” published in 
1946) estimates the figure 
will be 222,000,000 by 1970, a growth 
of 41,000,000 in 24 years. 

The effect which this growth will have 
on Soviet world policy is the question. 
For twelve years now the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has been making strenuous ef- 
forts to increase the birth rate and there 
is no indication that its policy will 
change in the future. At the same time, 
great strides have been made in public 
health and the treatment of disease, so 
that the death rate is falling. Experts 
on this subject estimate that industrial 
expansion and the development of nat- 
ural resources could absorb the increase 
in population. The trouble is that no- 
body knows whether the Soviet Gov- 
ernment thinks so too. 

The third place where excess popula- 
tion influences policy is in the treat- 
ment of colonial empires. We have come 
out of the war with a set of ideas about 
the treatment of colonies which sounds 
fine: higher standards of living for co- 
lonial populations, and freedom of ac- 
cess to natural resources. But the living 
standard can’t be raised without using a 
large part of the natural resources for 
that purpose. 


HERE also is another and even more 
pees obstacle in the way of our 
intentions if the scientists are right in 
their assumption that overpopulation is 
dangerously outstripping the world’s 
resources. This is that in such a world 
selfishness will be stronger than good 
will and nations which feel themselves 
threatened will want to grab instead 
of to share. 
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©... WORLD EVENTS absorb him so much, 
yet he overlooks important Iittle things. 
His hair’s a sight! It’s dull, unkempt and 
he’s got loose dandruff, too. I’d. better tell 
him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic—it’ll do 
him a world of good!’’ 









Hair looks berfér..: 
scalp reels berrer... 
when you check 


SEE HOW MUCH better his hair looks no 

thanks to ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! A few drops 
a day do the trick. Why don’t you try it? 
Keeps the hair well-groomed, natural-look- 
ing. Loose dandruff is checked. Remember, 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 


other drying ingredients . . . is beneficial 
with massage before every shampoo. It gives 
double care . . . to both scalp and hair... 
and it’s more economical, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK 


HAIR TONIC 


Look for the new green and 
white package — out now! 
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TRADE: 


Questions for Cripps 


Canadians were cordial but slightly 
nervous as they welcomed Sir Stafford 
Cripps, British Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, at Montreal on Sept. 19. His os- 
tensible errand was to brief Canada on the 
United Kingdom’s long-range economic 
and financial program. Actually, his talks 
with Canadian officials might well deter- 
mine the future direction of 
foreign trade. 

Up to the second world war that trade 
had followed a triangular pattern. The 
United States and the United Kingdom 
each took about one-third of Canada’s ex- 
ports, mostly such basic materials as news- 
print, wheat, lumber, meat, nickel, wood 
pulp, copper, and aluminum. In return, 
the United States supplied about two- 
thirds of Canada’s imports of machinery 
and manufactured goods: the United King- 
dom, about half of the remaining third. 
Because Britain bought more than it sold, 
Canada had large credits in pounds 
sterling. Conversely, it had deficits mn 
American dollars. In normal times this 
worked out all right. Britain could make 
up the difference with dollars it secured 
from its sales and investments in_ the 
United States. 

The war changed all this. The United 
Kingdom, fighting for its life, had little to 
sell to the United States and much to buy. 
It quickly ran short of dollars. At the 
same time Canada, with nowhere else to 
turn, had to fill more and more of its needs 


Canada’s 


in the United States. Its imports from 
the U.S. mounted much more rapidly than 


its exports to the U.S. 
run out of dollars. 

Explain, Please: From the end of the 
war to November 1947 Canada got along 
by collecting dollars from American tour- 
ists and drawing on its reserves. Then the 
reserves got so low that drastic action had 
to be taken. Imports from the Un'ted 
States were sharply restricted, and every- 
thing possible was done to increase exports. 
This helped, and so did ERP purchases 
with dollars in Canada. 

But these are temporary stopgap meas- 
ures. A permanent solution of the prob- 
lem depends on trade. The main question 
for the Canadian Government is: Can the 
old emphasis on trade with the United 
Kingdom and the empire in general be 
maintained, or must Canadian economy 
turn full-face to the United States? Can 
Britain and the empire buy enough from 
Canada, and sell enough to Canada, and 
hold the two well enough balanced, to keep 
the trade pot boiling? 

Canadians are not optimistic. Trade 
within the empire dropped sharply during 
the first seven months of this year. And 
there are Canadian grievances against 
British trade tactics. Canadians complain, 


It, too, began to 
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for example, that under the new British- 
Russian trade treaty, Britain is shipping 
steel badly needed in Canada to Russia in 
exchange for things which Canada could 
supply as well as Russia. There are, in 
fact, a lot of things the Canadians want 
Cripps to explain. His answers to their 
questions will probably have a strong in- 
fluence on future Canadian trade policies. 


ONTARIO: 


Lights Going Out 


The people of Ontario should be happy, 
Chairman Robert Saunders of the hydro 
commission said. A shortage of electric 
power was “eloquent indication of indus- 
trial prosperity.” 

The people of Toronto and the rest of 
Southern Ontario were not happy when 
they learned that, because of the shortage, 
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they would have to live from Sept. 13 un- 
til spring in a warlike dimout. All ex- 
terior lighting signs used ior ornamental 
or advertising purposes were ordered off. 
The lights on. marquees and canopies of 
hotels, restaurants, and theaters were 
dimmed. So were shopwindows and _ store 


interiors. Other casualties were outdoor 
Christmas trees, night baseball games, 


and the floodlights on Niagara Falls. 

A few days later Saunders announced 
that this was not enough. Next it would 
be “the householder’s turn to be restricted 
compulsorily.” beginning with water heat- 
ers. There were hints at the end of the 
week that the shortage was worse than 
had been admitted. 

Three hundred and_ thirty-four miles 
from Toronto, Montreal was blazing “with 
the greatest flow of light in the city’s his- 
tory,’ and Quebec power authorities 
boasted that they meant to keep it that 
way. All of which simply proved, Saunders 
said, “the importance of developing the 
St. Lawrence River [source of Montreal 
power], which could supply Southern On- 
tario with 1.100.000 horsepower.” 


Nes cek, September 27, 1948 
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The reason for Worthington air 
conditioning in many of the build- 
ings of Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company is for employee effi- 
ciency .. . in your case, it may be 
the same—or more sales—or low- 
er-cost maintenance. 


In any case, Worthington’s 
complete line—including all the 
vital components of an air condi- 
tioning system*— gives you your 
best opportunity for an applica- 
tion exactly suiting your needs. 
Each machine is built to the same 
standard of quality and to oper- 
ate in balance with interrelated 
machines. Result: smoother, 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
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are made 


quieter, lower-cost operation and 
longer life. 


Further: Worthington’s over- 
50-year experience in manufac- 
turing air conditioning equipment 
is balanced by the engineering ex- 
perience of selected distributors. 
Locate the one nearest you in 
Classified Telephone Book and 
find out why there’s more worth in 
Worthington. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Division, Harrison, N. J 


*Worthington makes more of the vital innards 
—compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—than any other one manufacturer. 
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ARGENTINA: 


Nooses and Jail Cells 


Argentina is perfectly peaceful. Presi- 
dent Juan D. Per6én’s position has never 
seemed stronger. The Argentine masses ap- 
pear to be solidly behind him. For these 
reasons his Farmers’ Day outburst startled 
the country. 

“Precisely at this moment,” he shouted 
hysterically, “when we propose to reform 
the constitution, the old traitors are ris- 
ing up everywhere to prevent the possi- 
bility of consolidating our triumphs. They 
are afraid we shall alter the regimes which 
they betrayed ... Once again they are be- 
ginning to undertake sly propaganda to 
arouse passions among the people which 
will never again be aroused in our time. 
Once they talked about hanging us, until 
I answered them by ordering each des- 
camisado {Peron follower] to purchase 3 
meters of rope, without threatening any- 
one ... 1, who have appealed for peace 
and tranquility, my lips will not tremble 
the day I order the lot of them to be 
hanged.” Perén seemed angered almost be- 
yond control by the very fact that anyone 
dared to oppose him at all. 

For Women Too: Opponents are bit- 
ter but helpless against the re:onista proj- 
ect for rewriting the constitution of 1853 
to let Perén stay in office indefinitely. It is 
evidently Perén’s intention to make them 
voiceless as well. 

Shortly after Perén’s speech an opposi- 
tion group held a “flash demonstration” on 
Calle Florida, a famous shopping street of 
Buenos Aires. For fifteen minutes voung- 
sters passed out leaflets calling for “Re- 
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Resistencia - Unién - Libertad 


satve Fonstitucian! 


























Leaflet that stirred up a storm 


sistance, Union, Libertv—Save the Con- 
stitution!” Others shouted: “Muera Peron 
y viva la constitucion” (Death to Peron 
and long live the constitution). Soon 
groups of nationalists and Peronistas ar- 
rived to begin a counterdemonstration. 
Then the police came. By this time the 
original demonstrators had disappeared. 
None were left but a group of eight wom- 
en who stood on a corner singing the na- 
tional anthem. The police bundled them 
off to jail, leaving the Peronistas to shout 
undisturbed against the constitution. 
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Tristan—La Vanguardia, Buenos Aires 


How an underground paper sees it 


Six of the women belonged to fine old 
Argentine families and the best society: 
what Per6n calls the “oligarchy.” The 
other two were Uruguayans. All were held 
over night in the San Miguel house of de- 
tention for women. The next day they 
were sentenced to 30 days in jail. One of 
the women was 72 years old; out of defer- 
ence to her age she was permitted to serve 
out her sentence at home. 

On Sept. 11 Judge Alfredo Arancibia 
Rodriguez ordered them released provi- 
sionally without prejudice to continuance 
of the case. Promptly the police bundled 
them into patrol wagons, picked up the 
elderly lady at her home, and took them 
all to a different court. Here a different 
judge resentenced them to 30 days for 
making “annoying noises” in violation of a 
city ordinance. Back they went to the 
house of detention. . 


HONDURAS: 
Caribbean Tinderbox 
Gen. Tiburecio Carias Andino- was 


elected President of Honduras in 1932 for 
a four-year term. In 1936 a new consti- 
tution extended his term to 1943. An 
amendment to that constitution, adopted 
in 1939, has kept him in power ever since. 
Now. Carias is old (76) and tired. He 
wants out. So next month, for the first 
time in sixteen years, there will be a 
Presidential election in Honduras. 

Unaccustomed as they are to campaign- 
ing, Hondurans were hard at it last week. 
The choice lay between two men. 
Carias’s Nationalist Party was backing 
Juan Manuel Galvez, long a Carias 
henchman. The opposition Liberals had 
picked Angel Zuniga Huete, brought back 
from fifteen years’ exile. 

Carias had promised a fair and honest 
campaign and election. The Liberal press 





assailed the administration without hin- 
drance and claimed a certain victory in 
a free vote. But in spite of appearances, 
they doubted that the vote would be free. 
They were sure that Carias really wanted 
to quit, but only if his party stayed in 
power to protect his safety and property 
against a possibly vengeful opposition. 


Zufiga charged on Sept. 14 that the 
President was exerting “unprecedented 


pressure” to “impose” Galvez upon the 


country. The Liberals, he said, might 
withdraw from the election unless the 


pressure stopped. “Public confidence in 
the promises of the present ruler has 
disappeared,” he asserted. “The opposi- 
tion demands that the present ruler, 
Carias, resign the power so that his legal 
successor may see to it that really free and 
honest elections are held.” 


Significanve-—— 

Central America and the Caribbean are 
watching the Honduran campaign anx- 
iously. That part of the world is a tinder- 
box today, and what happens in one coun- 
try could have repercussions anywhere. 
Carias is not directly involved in any of 
the current embroilments. But Honduras 
is in the middle of the hot spot. 

One example is the situation in Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. During the Costa 
Rican revolution last April .the Nica- 
raguan strongman Anastasio Somoza sent 
troops into that country to help embattled 
President Teodoro Picado. They were 
withdrawn under pressure from _ the 
United States and the other Latin 
American countries. But when  Picado 
finally lost he fled to Nicaragua with 
many of his supporters, where the present 
Costa Rican Government watches him 
suspiciously. On the other hand, there are 
many Nicaraguan refugees from the 
strongarm rule of Somoza in Costa Rica. 

Costa Riea also harbors Dominican 
exiles. Indeed, bitter enemies of President 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo of the Domini- 
can Republic are scattered all over the 
area. An expeditionary force of exiles, 
trained in Cuba, attempted unsuccess- 
fully to invade the Dominican Republic 
a few months ago. Trujillo has formally 
accused the Cuban Government of aiding 
and abetting them and he believes that 
another invasion force is building up 
either in Cuba or Venezuela. 

There are also Panamanian refugees in 
Costa Rica. But Panama is less concerned 
with them than with the fiery Arnulfo 
Arias, unreconciled loser of the recent 
Presidential election, who is now domi- 
ciled in voluntary exile in Mexico. 

Finally, President Juan José Arévalo 
of Guatemala and Somoza of Nicaragua 
are on the outs. Arévalo has given refuge 
to Gen. Emiliano Chamorro, ancient foe 
of Somoza and famed initiator of seven- 
teen revolutions. 

Nicaragua threatens to bring plot charges 
before the United Nations. 


Newsweek, September 27, 1948 























When the judging begins a 


Judges who agree on a prize-winning 
steer may disagree on what consti- 
tutes a prize-winning pie. It’s a mat- 
ter of personal taste! 

Similarly, the whiskey that tastes 
“best” to one man, may not to an- 
other. That’s why, in urging you to 


try Hunter’s delicately different 
flavor, we don’t predict it will neces- 
sarily become your favorite. 

But by all means try Hunter! For 
thousands of men who have tried 
Hunter once, have liked it instantly 
—and today prefer it to all others. 


HUNTER 


SINCE 1860 


SFist ower the Pars 


HUNTER-WILSON DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 






















Why it pays you 





to travel light! 
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1 ru ELEVATORS 
WHEN YOU TRAVEL with luggage made of aluminum you not only material offers such a unique combination of advantages. Which 
get paid off in lightness ... but also in matchless beauty, plus is the reason why Kaiser Aluminum is now being used in thou- 
strength that can withstand the roughest treatment. No other sands of new and better products. 
J 
' 
HOUSE TRAILERS of Kaiser Aluminum give you an accountable CANOES, ROWBOATS, small craft of every description, are now 
pay-off. With needless dead weight eliminated, you spend less being made of Kaiser Aluminum. And here again, Kaiser Alu- 
on tires and fuel. Maintenance problems on your trailer dis- minum pays off in lightness, strength, maintenance-free beauty. 
appear. And its beauty can’t be marred by rust. These advan- No wonder thousands of manufacturers who are looking for } 
tages explain why dollar-smart commercial operators use trucks extra sales appeal are looking to Kaiser Aluminum... for the 
built of light, strong Kaiser Aluminum! top-notch quality you demand! 
For another dependable source... choose i 








product of Permanente Metals Corp. 


FOR NAMES OF MANUFACTURERS MAKING THE PRODUCTS PICTURED ABOVE, WRITE: PERMANENTE Aluminum — today? 


your product. But that’s not all... 

Consider, for example, the ease with 
which it can be fabricated — that it can be 
formed, drawn, spun, brazed, welded. 


PAY-OFF FOR MANUFACTURERS 


The saleability of Kaiser Aluminum should 
be reason enough to consider using it in 


That it can be painted or polished, or fin- 
ished in almost any way. That it saves 
costs on fabricating, handling, shipping. 
Then consider that with Kaiser Aluminum 
you assure yourself consistent quality... 
plus the services of an organization noted 
for dependable deliveries. Aren't these 
reasons enough for investigating Kaiser 





PRODUCTS COMPANY, DEPT. N-9, CONSUMER SERVICE DIVISION, KAISER BLDG., OAKLAND 12, CALIF, 























Farmer: Because he gave his pro- 
fession as “agricultural technician” 
when applying for a passport visa to 
Brazil, former world heavyweight 
champion Privro CARNERA was for- 
bidden to appear in a wrestling exhi- 
bition by Rio de Janeiro police. 
Tongue in cheek, Diario Carioca 
published a four-column picture of 
the onetime fighter’s biceps over a 
caption: “Excellent muscles to cul- 
tivate our virgin lands.” 


Visitor: In Ney York, Pierre pe 
GauLLE, “Mayor of Paris’’ and 
younger brother of Gen. CHARLES DE 
GAULLE, assured Americans that the 
general “is not seeking dictatorial 
powers, but wants only to restore 
democracy in France.” 


Green Eyed? For “lurking” near 
the home of his “protégée” Katuer- 
INE O’Rovurke late at night, Carter 
DeHaven, 61, screen actor of the ’20s 
and father of film actress GLorta 
DeHaven, was picked up by Los 
Angeles police on charges of suspi- 
cion of burglary. In his pocket: a 
pair of binoculars, a paper mustache, 
and a special sheriff’s badge. Released 
when Katherine explained that he was 
“terribly jealous” and kept tabs on her 
when she went out on dates, DeHaven 
indignantly insisted his interest in her was 
purely “professional.” 


Welcome: Back in Hollywood from a 
trip to England where she made a picture 
with Spencer Tracy, British screen star 
Desoran Kerr had a big kiss for her 
9-month-old daughter, Melanie Jane Bart- 


ley. “lt was wonderful visiting England,” 


said Deborah. “But it is even more wonder- 
ful to be home.” 





International 


Deborah Kerr and daughter: At home 
Newsweek, September 27, 1948 
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N. Y. Journal-American 
Defense: When Tommy Marotta, 5, of 
Boonton, N. J., was tagged for driving his 
three-quarter-horsepower car without a li- 
cense, his father Patrick, who built it, 
argued: “Kids aren't going to be deprived 
of the best fun in the neighborhood.” 


Bequest: Ropert NicnlyaMa, a former 
Kamikaze pilot, was on his way to Lafay- 
ette College, Pa., on a scholarship granted 
by the late Robert Johnstone, killed in the 
Philippines in 1944. Johnstone had_ be- 
queathed his $10,000 GI insurance to edu- 
cating a Japanese as contribution to inter- 
national friendship. “I am very grateful to 
him,” said Nichiyama in careful English. 


Incompatibles: Marion Weston Gav- 
MONT divorced Josepu G. Gaumoyt, New 
York knitwear manufacturer, because his 
Democratic leanings clashed with her 
ardent Republicanism, wrecking their mar- 
ried life. 


Rejected: Seeking official status as the 
“first citizen of the world” to replace the 
American citizenship he renounced last 
May (Newswerk, June 7), Garry Davis 
camped in a tent outside the Palais de 
Chaillot on the international strip set aside 
for the UN meeting in Paris. After a six- 
day vivil in which he was offered an exten- 
sion on his expired visa by French author- 
ities, Garry was removed from the strip by 
100 police and politely escorted to a nearby 
police station. “I can’t accept a visa for a 
passport I don’t own anymore,” he said. 


Misplaced Kindness: After a long legal 
battle to adopt two distantly related teen- 
age German orphans, Mr. and Mrs. Frep 
H. Nouttimier of Whittier, Calif., got per- 
mission to send them back to Germany. 
“They are Nazis,” said Mrs. Noltimier. 
“They have been here three months and it 
seems like 50 years.” 


Jim Crow: Norvett Lee of Cov- 
ington, Va., a member of the 1948 
United States Olympic boxing team, 
was released on $250 bail after being 
arrested in his home state. The 
crime: Lee did “unlawfully fail to 
take the seat assigned to him” on a 
Chesapeake & Ohio train in violation 
of the state segregation law. 


Occupational Hazard: In some- 
thing of a tizzy, Postmaster Joun 
Haber ein of Chicago reported that 
in the past twelve months 650 letter 
carriers in pursuance of their duty 
were attacked by dogs and 122 ac- 
tually bitten. Haderlein’s advice: 
Get an introduction to the dog. 


Murder in the Air: Despondent 
because his estranged wife would not 
return to him and his girl friend 
Hannan LAvurer would not agree to 
marry him, Jesus M. Moniron, a 
veteran of the Spanish Loyalist air 
force and the Allied merchant ma- 
rines, rented a Bellanca plane at 
the Flushing, N. Y., airport to take 
Miss Laufer on a ride of death. 
When the plane crashed into Ja- 
maica Bay several hours later, Miss 
Laufer was found with three bullet wounds 
in her body and Monleon with a knife 
wound in the heart. Near the wreckage, a 
letter addressed to Miss Laufer and 
signed by Monleon said prophetically: “For 
a while I thought I would have to take you 
with me out of this world.” 


Wagnerian: In Beverly Hills, Wavrer 
SLEZAK, portrayer of movie menaces, had 
big ideas about his third child, Leo Lauritz 
Walter Slezak: For godfather at the boy’s 
christening, he chose the massive Helden- 
tenor Lauritz Melchior. 
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Walter Slezak and son: Big ideas 
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For the Sneezers 


The one reliable relief for the ragweed 
hay-fever season is prolonged refuge dur- 
ing the sneezing season in an atmosphere 
entirely free from airborne ragweed pollen. 
But just where this haven exists has al- 
ways puzzled the red- and _ itching-eyed 
traveler. 

He may find his answer in a new report, 
published last week by Dr. Oren C. Dur- 
ham of North Chicago, IIl., and based on 
thirteen years of field studies and atmos- 
pheric tests in national parks and recrea- 
tional areas of the United States. 

Listed as pollen-free spots are the Cra- 
ter Lake, Glacier, Grand Canyon, Kings 
Canyon, Lassen Volcanic, Mount Rainier, 
Sequoia, Yosemite, and Zion Park regions. 
Dr. Durham warns ragweed sufferers to 
avoid the Great Smoky Mountains, Hot 
Springs (Ark.), Mammoth Cave, and 
Platt areas from August to late October. 
The Shenandoah Park areas should not be 
visited during August and September, and 
the Black Hills section from July to Sep- 
tex. 

Pit. Po aaeras For the hay-fever vic- 
tim who cannot pack a bag and take off 
for a ragweed-free district, science now 
offers two new drugs, which may relieve— 
but not prevent or cure—seasonal hay 
fever. 
> Trimeton (chemical name, prophenpyri- 
damine), manufactured by the Schering 
Corp., Bloomfield, N.J., is credited with 
relieving symptoms in 838 per cent of 227 
patients with hay fever, bronchial asthma, 
allergic skin reactions and hives. The drug, 
given in tablet form one to four times a 
day, caused severe side reactions (most 
commonly, drowsiness) in only two of those 
treated. A full clinical report on Trimeton 
will appear in a forthcoming issue of An- 
nals of Allergy, official publication of the 
American College of Allergists. 
> Experiments with Thephorin, made by 
Dr. John Peters of Oak Park, IIl., and re- 
ported in the Illinois Medical Journal, 
have shown it to be more than 90 per cent 
effective in treating hay fever. The new 
drug also proved about 75 per cent effec- 
tive in treating chronic asthma, and 100 
per cent effective in pollen and grass asth- 
ma. Of the 142 cases treated by Dr. 
Peters, only five had to stop the drug be- 
cause of severe side effects—nervousness, 
fatigue, sleepiness, or loss of appetite. 





Doubt on Hormones 


Since 1939, testosterone propionate, a 
form of the male hormone, has been 
widely used in the treatment of ad- 
vanced female breast cancer. For the 
cases reported in medical literature, fa- 
vorable results in lengthening life have 
usually been claimed. 

Last week, in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Drs. Max Cutler 
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British Combine 


Beds No Barrier: Members of the Seventh Oxford Group of 
Handicapped Scouts (England) refuse to allow disability to inter- 
fere with reasonably normal activity. Physically able colleagues 
look after the boys as they take part in most of the regular training. 


and Melvin Schlemenson of Chicago re- 
versed the decision against testosterone 
therapy for this form of cancer. Results, 
they claim, are both transient and unpre- 
dictable. 

The doctors base their report on the 
hormone treatment of twenty patients 
with advanced breast cancer for at least 
a year. Twelve showed no significant im- 
provement, and eleven died within the 
first year. Four patients showed striking 
improvement but for a limited time. 

“From the available evidence,” they 
said, “it seems advisable to withhold 
testosterone therapy in advanced breast 
cancer until other well-established pro- 
cedures (surgical, or with roentgen rays) 
have reached the limits of their useful- 
ness.” 


Tests of Cancer Tests 


Each year, medical journals, as well as 
the lay press, are flooded with reports of 
new techniques for detecting cancer. Some 
are reliable; others of doubtful value; 
many are confusing. 

To determine which of these independent 
diagnostic tests are dependable and simple 
enough for widespread use, the National 
Cancer Institute of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service last week set up an in- 
tensive new program, in which all methods 
reported by accredited scientists will be 
screened. Where evidence warrants, the 
tests will be given a mass tryout, either 
at the Cancer Institute or at a group of 
six cooperating medical schools and _ hos- 
pitals. Dr. J. R. Heller, director of the in- 
stitute. is in charge of the research. 

Tests which show promise in the labora- 


tories will first be applied to a small num- 
ber of thoroughly studied cases and then, 
if justified, to thousands of people with 
or without cancer. 


Soldiers in the Arctic 


What kind of man can best withstand 
the rigorous climate of the Arctic? 

To settle this question, the Army ran a 
five-month experiment last winter among 
troops stationed in the far north. Fort 
Churchill, Man., Canadian outpost just 
530 miles from the Arctic Circle, was se- 
lected for the testing laboratory. 

There, the dreary Army camp was 
battered by 50-mile-an-hour winds and 
chilled by eight months of sub-zero weath- 
er. Some 152 American officers and en- 
listed men, stationed at Fort Churchill to 
test cold-weather equipment, acted as the 
guinea pigs for the experiment. Last week, 
officers of the Army Surgeon General’s 
Office described the results to a NEWSWEEK 
reporter. 

The Long Night: In addition to their 
regular Army work, the soldiers took intelli- 
gence and personality tests, submitted to 
psychiatric interviews, and rated them- 
selves and each other on their adjustment 
to life in the monotonous, frozen wastes 
of the North. 

During the first two months, November 
and December, there was little personality 
change. Then two irregularities were no- 
ticed. Mental alertness began to fail, and 
the men grew increasingly irritable and 
restless. This condition, which reached its 
peak about the fourth month, was re- 
flected in the amount of beer the men 
drank. After the fourth month, post-ex- 
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change beer consumption dropped notice- 
ably and cheerfulness increased. 

Then came the most curious stage of all. 
The soldiers seemed to “surrender” to the 
Arctic. Mental vigor and ambition sank 
alarmingly; inhibitions were relaxed. Even 
on the job, the soldiers were downright in- 
different. Despite the surface calm, the ex- 
perimenters feared that even more serious 
personality problems were cropping out. 

The Best Man: When all data was 
collected, the Army psychologists found 
that the typical “good soldier”—the big, 
tough, blustering, gregarious, and aggres- 
sive extrovert—was least prepared to with- 
stand the Arctic. Although he started with 
the most drive, he seemed to expend it in 
acute frustration. 

Surprisingly, the quiet, slightly “unmili- 
tary” soldier had come out on top. He was 
the highly intelligent, mildly introverted 
man without too much drive, but with a 
lower, more consistent effort. He enjoyed 
his own company more than that of others. 
He was content to read, play solitaire, or 
just sit and reflect. 

Next winter, the Army Surgeon General 
plans to repeat the cold-weather tests on 
a more elaborate scale. 


Starving Out Hypertension 


During the Leningrad famine of 1941-42, 
Russian doctors discovered that the blood 
pressure of a large number of victims of 
chronic hypertension was reduced to a 
normal or near normal level. Similar re- 
sults from severe food scarcity in Holland 
and in French and German concentration 
camps were also noted. 

Last week, the wartime evidence that 
near starvation benefits those with high 
blood pressure was confirmed by a diet 
study conducted at the University of Min- 
nesota by Drs. Josef Brozek, Carleton B. 
Chapman, and Ancel Keys. For six 
months, these scientists kept 34 normal 
young men on a daily diet of less than 
1,600 calories. In that time, the average 
weight for the group fell nearly 24 per cent, 
and there were “striking decreases in 
blood pressure, pulse rate, and . . . the 
size of the heart.” There were no signs of 
heart dilation or breathing difficulty. 

While semistarvation reduces high blood 
pressure, the condition of the heart and 
circulatory system may be “extremely 
precarious” during refeeding and recovery, 
the scientists warned. When caloric intake 
is stepped up too quickly, even people 
without high blood pressure before dieting 
may contract it. 

“Findings indicate that the decidedly in- 
creased food intake, resulting in increased 
body weight and associated with a de- 
cided rise in basal metabolism placed a 
considerable strain on the cardiovascular 
system,” the report concluded. “Once in- 
stituted, the regimen must be followed 
carefully. Modifications, particularly if 
sudden, may be dangerous.” 
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Railway Express is part of the modern miracle of trans- 
portation which makes the people of your community 
neighbors with those of other cities and towns from 
coast to coast. Neighbors...who depend on each 
other, near and far, for the essentials and luxuries 
which contribute to our way of life. 

The men and women of Railway Express are your 
neighbors, too, wherever you may live. They work 
with you and for you to provide a complete shipping 
service for every one of your business and personal 
needs. You'll find them dependable neighbors, always 
ready to serve you with speed, efficiency and courtesy. 
It's good business to say, “Ship it RAILWAY EXPRESS!” 
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Scientists at Work 


It was “One World of Science” last week 
in Washington. That was the official slogan 
for the centennial meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, founded in Philadelphia on Sept. 20, 
1848, when the atom was unsplittable and 
the Continent of Europe was far across a 
windswept sea. 

It was an uneasy celebration. Perhaps 
the scientists had done their work too well 
for their own comfort. The staticlike click 
of Geiger counters in their headquarters 
hotel, responding to a chunk of radioactive 
uranium, a green bow] of radioactive algae, 
a table-top pond of radioactive frogs, and 
a flower pot of radioactive digitalis, all 
reminded them of other scientific products 
that the Atomic Energy Commission does 
not so readily put on public display. 


I—The Atom 

The world waited for the scientists to 
banish disease and poverty with the prod- 
ucts of atomic research. But the creators 
of these instrumentalities indicated they 
were not sure they could preserve even 
their own way of research in the face of 
regulations and inquiries about secrecy and 
security. 

Martin Kamen, co-discoverer of the 
carbon-14 that made the green algae radio- 
active, and one of the first to use it for 
biological research, was answering ques- 
tions before the Thomas committee about 
an alleged breach of atomic security to the 
Russians. An earlier Thomas-committee 
target, Edward U. Condon, circulated 
prominently at the meeting. 

Condon was on the platform at Consti- 
tution Hall Sept. 18 when President Tru- 
man arrived to make the opening address. 
An audience that had expected little more 


than routine words of welcome sat up 





Grocery Detectives: A novel course for eighth- 
grade children, soon to be given at all Newark, 
N. J., schools teaches them to apply food science in 
their homes. They learn how to (1) tell fresh eggs 
(which sink) from stale eggs (which float); (2) 
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straighter when the President Jaunched 
an implied attack on the Thomas com- 
mittee. 

Truman Blast: “Scientists do not 
want to work in ivory towers,” Mr. Tru- 
man said, “but they do want to work in 
an atmosphere free from suspicion, per- 


sonal insult, or politically motivated at-’ 


tacks.” 

Citing a protest telegraphed him by 
eight leading scientists to the effect that 
an atmosphere of suspicion was spoiling 
the relations between government and sci- 
ence, Mr. Truman went on: 

“Continuous research by our best sci- 
entists is the key to American scientific 
leadership and true national security. This 
indispensable work may be made impos- 
sible by the creation of an atmosphere in 
which no man feels safe against the public 
airing of unfounded rumors, gossip, and 
vilification. 

“Such an atmosphere is un-American, 
the most un-American thing we have to 
contend with today. It is the climate of a 
totalitarian country in which scientists are 
expected to change their theories to match 
changes in the police state’s propaganda 
line.” 

Next day Harold C. Urey, discoverer of 
heavy water and one of the signers of the 
telegram to the President, said he was glad 
to be a professor of the University of 
Chicago, where no one inquired about his 
politics, rather than working for the gov- 
ernment as he did during the war. 

A Washington newspaper front-paged a 
story that 40 per cent of the top scientists 
at Oak Ridge had recently quit. David 
Lilienthal, chairman of the AEC, told a 
NEWSWEEK reporter that this was partly 
normal turnover but that he had been un- 
successfully seeking a qualified scientific 
director for the Oak Ridge operations. In 
an address before a luncheon of science 
writers covering the convention he asserted 
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that a “dangerous situation” had arisen be- 
cause of “the increasing unwillingness of 
specially qualified (and badly needed) sci- 
entists, engineers, and management ex- 
perts to engage in work for the govern- 
ment.” 

The reason, Lilienthal went on, was that 
government work had acquired “the risk 
of undeserved injury to a man’s good 
name.” The AEC’s own loyalty clearance 
procedures, he said, would take care of 
preserving old secrets while permitting 
scientists to go on developing new know]- 
edge to maintain the nation’s leadershin. 

Space and the Sun: In the scientific 
panorama spread before the convention by 
its nonpolitical speakers, atomic energy 
played only a modest part. Eugene Wig- 
ner, one of the prime movers in the bomb 
project and now a physics professor at 
Princeton, spoke fairly seriously about the 
possibility of using atomic fuel to propel 
a space ship beyond the gravitational reach 
of the earth. Uranium has plenty of energy 
for the purpose, he calculated. 

But then Wigner raised an objection 
that seems to have escaped the notice of 
those who are planning early reservations 
for tours to the moon and Mars. The 
nuclear fuel is so hot, he pointed out, that 
the toughest problem would be for the 
rocket to get rid of the heat fast enough to 
keep from being melted down with all its 
occupants. 

Another wartime expert on nuclear 
energy, Farrington Daniels (now a chem- 
istry professor at the University of Wis- 
consin), seemed more interested in that 
age-old atomic pile, the sun. “I am sure 
that Professor Wigner will not object,” he 
said, “if I call attention to the fact that 
man’s much publicized atomic energy is 
pretty puny in comparison with the sun’s 
energy. An atom bomb with its equivalent 
of 20,000 tons of TNT has 20,000,000,000 
kilocalories, which is no more than the 
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distinguish butter (which foams when heated) 
from oleo (which crackles); (3) identify real wool 
(it dissolves in lye); (4) find starch in baking pow- 
der (iodine turns it blue); (5) detect any arti- 
ficial color in red-skinned oranges and tomatoes. 


Newsweek, September 27, 1948 
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All cars climb steep hills, take sharp 
curves, get in and out of tight places. 
But, to the driver, it’s not so much 
what a car does but how it docs it! 

Those who drive Plymouths keep 
talking about the remarkable ease with 
which this car handles . . .“steering is 
a cinch,” “the gears shift with a flick 
of the finger,” “you only have to touch 
the brakes,” “‘you’ve got power—where 
and when you want it,” “it just natu- 
tally hugs the road,” “I can drive all 
day and never get tired.” 

Many things combine to help-make 
Plymouth such an easv car to drive. 


& 


- PLYMOUTH 


Shockproof mechanism, high steering 
gear ratio, anti-friction bearings, low 
unsprung weight, front end sway 
climinator—these are but a few of the 
specific features. 


But specific features do not explain 
Plymouth’s ease of handling. The real 
answer is found in the over-all engi- 
neering that combines and_ blends 
these features. Each is so closely inter- 
related to the other that all work to- 
gether . . . to give you a car you can 
drive with complete confidence, with 
absolute control, and with so little 
effort that fatigue is a stranger. 







handles with 
~) engineered ease 





\ 





Drive a Plymouth and you'll agree 
—in the way they handle, too, there’s 
a lot of difference in low-priced cars 
and Plymouth makes the difference! 








PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT 
CARS . . . GOOD SERVICE 
KEEPS THEM GREAT. Your 
nearby Plymouth dealer will 
provide the service and 
factory-engineered parts 
to keep your present car in good condition 
while you’re waiting for your new Plymouth. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan. 
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What is ‘‘Formica’’? 


A fisherman might say, ‘‘It's a 
material for rods and reels.’’ A 
housewife points with pride to 
her Beauty Bonded ‘‘Formica’’ 
dinette table or sink top. A busi- 
ness machine manufacturer would 
show you working parts of his 
machine made from Industrial 
‘“Formica’’. 


‘Formica’ is the Registered Trade 
Name of a high-pressure plastic 
laminate. ‘‘Formica’’ is many 
things to many people, not for 
what it is but for what it does 
for them. 


Would you like detailed information 
of how ‘Formica’ can serve you in 
home or business? Just write Formica, 
4663 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincin- 
nati 32, Ohio, and indicate your 
interest in Industrial ‘‘Formica,"' Dec- 
orative Beauty Bonded ‘'Formica,"' or 
perhaps both. 
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heat of the sunlight which falls on one and 
a half square miles of land in a day.” 
A bumper crop of Towa corn, Daniels 
calculated, captures m its kernels, cobs, 
leaves, stalks, and roots about 1 per cent 
of the sunlight energy that falls upon it 
during its growing season. This efficiency, 
he thought, “is not at all bad.” Even if 
man learns to duplicate nature’s feat of 
photosynthesis- Daniels beheves this 
may be accomplished with the new radio- 


and 
active tracer studies—lood-synthesis fae- 
tories are nol likely to put the farmer out 
of business. 

Another scientist, Maria Telkes of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
reported progress on a different method of 
saving up sunshine. She plans to spend 
the winter in a five-room house under con- 
struction at Dover, Mass., equipped with 
a novel solar-heat unit instead of a furnace. 

This is not the widely publicized “solar 
house,” which is essentially an arrange- 
ment of windows and caves that reject 
high-angle summer sun rays and admit 
low-angle winter rays. The Telkes house 
collects sunlight on a black metal sheet on 
the roof; circulating air carries the heat 
into “storage bins” where it melts a low- 
melting-point chemical, sodium — sulfate 
dekahydrate. When heat is wanted inside 
the house, the chemical is allowed to solidi- 
fy, releasing its content of calories to the 
interior air. 

The installation costs about $8,000 and 
has not yet proved its usefulness, but the 
scientists were interested in il as a possible 
future means of reducing the drain on the 
earth’s organically formed fuel. 


II—Our Fading Food 

The question of food, how much can be 
grown and how many mouths it can feed 
now and in the future, came up when 
George Denny brought his Town Meeting 
microphone to the convention. Fairfield 
Osborn, head of the New York Zoo, warned 
that too many two-legged animals were 
secking forage on this planet’s 4,000,000,- 
000 arable acres. Machines and medicines 
had permitted population to jump in three 
centuries from 400,000,000 to more than 
2,000,000,000) people, and “suddenly we 
are commencing to realize that perhaps 
the earth is becoming over-crowded.” 

Other participants, Harlow Shapley, Ed- 
mund W. Sinnott, and Brock Chisholm, 
were less ominously Malthusian, but they 
agreed that a limit to the earth’s capacity 
was in sight, even if the chemists did find 
a short cut in converting sunshine into 
edible calories. No one suggested using 
Wiener’s rockets to set up overflow colo- 
nies elsewhere. 


I11—Mysteries of the Cell 

Other scientists talked of the way a liv- 
ing cell functions and transmits, or fails to 
transmit, its particular characteristics to 
its offspring. Each cell, whether the single 
one that constitutes a tiny ameba or the 
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millions that make up the human body, 
has a nucleus packed with the genes that 
are the essential units of heredity. Recent 
research, reported David Bonner of Yale, 
has shown that these same genes are the 
“determiners of cellular biochemistry.” 
They function like foremen in a chemical 
factory, each one having the know-how to 
direct some process like the manufacture of 
an enzyme or vitamin. If one of its genes 
is changed or destroyed by X-ray bom- 
bardment or some other kind of attack, a 
microscopic organism like the common 
bread mold may suddenly require a sup- 
plementary dose of vitamins that it previ- 
ously synthesized for itself. 

Further studies have shown that the sit- 
uation is somewhat complicated by things 
that go on within the cytoplasm, the cell 
material that surrounds the nucleus. The 
nuclear genes permit several alternative 
processes to start in the body of the cell, 
and the choice of which actually prevails 
is determined by the cytoplasm, which is in 
turn affected by the cell’s external environ- 
ment. Thus, Tracy M. Sonneborn of Indi- 
ana University explained: “The cytoplasm 
occupies a strategic position between the 
materials of Mendelian heredity and the 
outside world,” being influenced by both. 

Influencing the Cell: Working with 
microscopic paramecia, Sonneborn has 
been able to affect the cytoplasm by such 
outside influences as temperature and 
chemical environment. These changes are 
self-perpetuating, being inherited as the 
cells divide and their daughters subdivide. 
It shows that heredity is carried not only 
by the nuclear genes but also by the sur- 
rounding cytoplasm. 

These findings, however, apply only to 
individual cells. They do not imply that 
new breeds of cows, corn, or chickens can 
be obtained by tinkering with their outside 
environment. Sonneborn said his discover- 
ies reinforce and expand the classical gene 
theory of inheritance, which in Russia has 
been banned by an official Communist 
ukase, and that if Soviet scientists practice 
what some of them are forced to preach 
and try to ignore the Mendelian laws, they 
will fail to keep pace with Western agri- 
culture. 

The human significance of the new dis- 
coveries on genes and cytoplasm has to do 
with the internal environment of higher 
organisms, which affects their growth and 
developments. All the cells of the human 
body probably have the same genes in 
their nuclei, being descendants of the same 
fertilized egg, yet they develop differently 
into the tissues of skin, muscles, stomach 
lining, or liver. Occasionally they undergo 
a further change to become the malignant 
tissues of cancer. The environment of in- 
dividual cells within. the body seems to 
control these developments, and, by alter- 
ing that environment, biology may find a 
way of controlling normal and abnormal 
growth within the range of possibilities set 
by those chemical executives, the genes. 
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EVA: Poor Tom! He certainly got stuck 
with a prize dud when he got me. I can’t 
even go to a party without getting ill. He 
was having such fun, too. I hope he 
doesn’t mind having to come home early. 













| HERE YOU ARE, EVA. 
TAKE PHILLIPS’ AND 
You'LL FEEL BETTER! 














TOM: 1 have all the faith in the world in 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. Some people 

- think of Phillips’ only as a laxative, but it’s 
also one of the fastest, most effective 
acid neutralizers known to science. 
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Get the 50¢ bottle: Contains three times as much 
as the 25¢ size. Also in convenient, pleasant-tast- 
ing tablet form—25¢ a box, less than 1¢ a tablet. 
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FEEL BAD, HONEY 2 


UPSET. AND ILL 
BET | DON’T SLEEP! 








TOM: Sounds to me like maybe the food 
and drinks at the party have given her 
acid indigestion. Well-. . . I know how to 
take care of that —and in a way that’s 
really quick, so she'll be able to get to sleep. 





NEXT DAY... 


Pooooi: 
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EVA: Phillips’ is simply amazing! By the 
time I was ready to get into bed, I felt 
lots better. And I slept . . . oh, deliciously! 
Today I’m frisky as a colt, and know I'll 
be the world’s best wife ffom now on. 
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Devils at 80 


As every good radio quizmaster knows, 
children and old people make the best 
contestants. Children, too young to have 
inhibitions, sav anything. Old people say 
anything because they are too old to worry 
about consequences. With these rules as 
his solid foundation, Jack Barry, a chipper 
and pleasant 30-year-old, has constructed 
two ageless shows. 

Barry's Juvenile Jury (Newsweek, June 
94, 1946) is a panel of 12-vears-or-under 
moppets who brightly philosophize on any 
ihing from the rearing of parents to the 
rights of the first-grade male. This week 
Barry balanced the scale. His Life Begins 
at 80, a less Juvenile Jury with a panel of 
80-vears-or-over, Which began as a summer 
replacement, became a wintertime regular 
(Mutual, Saturday, 9-9:30 p.m., EDT). 

As moderator on both shows, Barry can’t 
decide which he likes best, kids or octo 
genarians. But his basic problem is the 
sane: keeping the shows from becoming 
completely uninhibited. On Jury. Barry 
relies on quick intervention, but with Life 
Begins at 80 he takes no chances and puts 
the show on tape, then cuts out the frec- 
wheeling comment before the broadcast. 

Since lifetime habits are hard to break. 
there usually is plenty to cut. Though he 
knew he was on the air, Capt. Ed Lane, 
an 8l-vear-old) retired) sea captain and 
now, by virtue of his flowing white beard, 
a photographer's model for pictures of 
Santa Claus or Father Time, couldn't re- 
mmember not to refer to ladies as “a bunch 
of broads.” But what remaims after the cuts 
is always pithy, more often amusing and 
wise, and sometimes screamingly funny. 

Characters: Of the 1,000,000 people 
m the United States who are over 80, 
Barry has used about 20 on his show and 
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now has a fairly regular panel of four, 
with a visiting oldster each week. There is 
Fred Stein, an 81-year-old real-estate man, 
who has the voice of a Titus Moody and 
the ideas of a Father Day. Invariably he 
is referred to as “the old man,” or “an 
antediluvian” by 84-year-old Joseph Ros- 
enthal, under whose great crop of white 
hair lurks an intellectual’s brain and the 
philosophy of a so- 
ber 40-year-old. 

Generally backing 
up Rosenthal in his 
disagreement with 
Stein is Mrs. Eu- 
genie Woillard, an 
82-year-old young- 
ster, who has a firm 
idea that woman’s 
place is not neces- 
sarily in the kitch- 
en. But the belle of 

Barry the ball is Mrs. 
7 Georgiana P. Car- 
hart (Stein won't sit next to her because 
“she mumbles all the time’), an 83-year- 
old ex-singer and contemporary of Lillian 
Russell. Mrs. Carhart, who now “lives 
alone and looks it.” is an incurable ro- 
mantic who still flirts with any man on 
the show, regardless of his age, and has a 
story for any and all occasions (some of 
them have to be deleted). 

On any subject Mrs. Carhart also has 
a firm opinion, whether it is the problem of 
the embarrassed lady whose husband still 
holds her hand after 40 years of marriage 
(“Of course he should”) or that of the 
working wife whose husband won’t help in 
the kitchen (“I never let a man of mine 
in the kitechen—except to eat”). And like 
the rest of the panel Mrs. Carhart shuns 
her contemporaries, preferring the com- 
pany of young people. The result was 
summed up by this week’s guest, John J. 





Cavanagh, the 81-year-old proprietor of 
the famous New York westside restaurant 
that bears his name. Barry observed that 
Cavanagh seemed to have no old-fashioned 
ideas. And Cavanagh quickly replied: “No- 
body has—at 80.” 





Checkrein on Giveaways 


On Oct. 2, via the Truth or Conse- 
quences program on NBC, Ralph Edwards 
will introduce Mr. and Mrs. Hush. For 
weeks the nation will struggle to solve the 
riddle, identify the Hushes, and thereby 
win a mountain of prizes. But more than 
likely this will be the last of the old style 
Hush-Walking Man contests. 

On Jan. 1, NBC is enforcing a new rule 
which in effect prohibits the reading of 
the long list of prizes which is such a vital 
factor in a contest’s pull. Simply, the rule 
decrees that the listing of prizes by 
brand name must be included in the three 
minutes of commercial time allotted to 
nighttime half-hour shows—time which 
the regular sponsor buys for his own use, 
not that of another manufacturer. And 
since Edwards—like all other quizmasters 
—gets the prizes for nothing oNLy if he 
reads the brand names, he either will 
have to give away cash or pay for the 
merchandise and skip the brand names. 

The dig at Edwards’s prize gimmick is 
not personal. Ostensibly the same rule will 
apply to all giveaway programs, since 
NBC’s wording is lifted from the National 
Association of Broadcasters code, signed 
by all networks and effective Jan. 1, 1949. 
However, last week only NBC and Mutual 
had specifically agreed to follow the rule 
to the letter. And both nets also chose to 
bar further giveaways until the Federal 
Communications Commission and/or the 
NAB has specifically clarified what type 
of show is a lottery. CBS and ABC both 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Mrs, Woillard keeps Stein and Rosenthal apart, while Mrs. Carhart sits at the end and flirts 
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No other place 
makes so many people 
so excited, so eager....! 


Try it yourself! Say to friends, “I’m going to 
Hawaii!” You'll see their dreams come alive in 
their eyes! There seems to be a touch of magic 
in just the word, “Hawaii.” 

It is a spell woven of widely different allurements! 
Waikiki with its famous surf sports and smart social 
life .... Hana and Kona with the mellow atmos- 
phere and friendly folk ways of old Hawaii.... 
the grandeur of Waimea Canyon.... 


That distinctive island music and dancing.... 
those gorgeous flowers.... those tropical scenic 
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masterpieces. And, in sharp contrast, the drama 
of Pearl Harbor. Hawaii is fascinating on 


ALL THE ISLANDS ALL THE YEAR 
Maui....Molokai....Hawaii ....Kauai.... 
Oahu .... the rollcall of isles is like a strain of 
music. Each island has its own charms. Each is a 
part of a rich, unique travel adventure that is 
incomplete until you visit them all. 


COME THIS FALL 

By sea or air. No passport, no foreign exchange. 
You will find hotel accommodations available with 
excellent food and American standards of comfort 
and luxury. 

See your travel agent. Before you leave the main- 
land, plan an itinerary which includes all the major 
islands. All of them are delightful any time of year! 


This advertisement is sponsored by HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU, Honolulu, Hawaii. A non-profit organization maintained for 
your service by THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII. 
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Many people raised their eye- 
brows two years ago, when they 
heard that men who were great 
builders of dams, movers of 
mountains and builders of ships 
were about tocreate a completely 
new car. 









































When it came from Willow Run, 
it startled the conservatives, and 
it delighted those who rejoiced in 
abundant roominess and. solid 
riding comfort. It changed the 
thinking of an industry. 


Now—in only two short years, 
these cars are proud possessions 
of a quarter million owners, who 
have driven them over two bil- 
lion miles on every kind of road. 
These cars have stood up to what 
theix engineer-designers knew 
they would do. They have proved 
‘their dependability. In style, 
they are the most-copied cars in 
America, 


America fell in love with them on 
sight. And demand was so great 
that Kaiser-Frazer had to smash® 
production records time after 
time. Cars are now being precision- 
made faster than one every 45 
seconds! 


The new Kaiser for 1949 is more 
than a great achievement in engi- 
neering design. It is a great car 
—road-proved, style-proved, 
value-proved. Kaiser-Frazer 
Corporation, Willow Run, Mich. 


Bonneville Dam 
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RADIO-TELEVISION 


declared their intention of living up to 
the NAB code. But the latter particu- 
larly left itself an out: its own “interpre- 
tation” of the extant regulations. 

Code: It remained for NBC to take 
this week’s radio headlines with its declara- 
tive intentions—as outlined by Vice Presi- 
dent Ken Dyke at the network’s affiliate 
conclave in Sun Valley, Idaho. For the 
first time in five years, NBC had a new 
code. The 33-page booklet was actually 
the network’s prevailing policies—pulled 
together, reaffirmed, embroidered, and 
clarified. They governed the programs 
put on by the network, its six owned and 
operated stations, and insofar as voluntary 
compliance works, the 163 stations affili- 
ated with NBC. Some of the paragraphs 
ran off the rules that all radio abides by— 
but which listeners rarely recognize: 
> Defamatory statements are not per- 
mitted. 
> References are not made to kidnapping, 
or threats of kidnapping (on children’s 
shows) . 
>In the presentation of news, commen- 
tary, and opinion, each is properly identi- 
fied. 
> Claims that a product will effect a cure 
are not acceptable. 
> Sacrilegious, blasphemous, profane, sa- 
lacious, obscene, vulgar, or indecent ma- 
terial is not broadcast. 

Thoroughly emphasized by NBC was 
the NAB requirement which discourages 
“cow-catcher” and “hitch-hike” commer- 
cials. Simulated spot announcements, they 
were frequently used by sponsors to plug 
another product manufactured by the 
same company. By being stuck in just be- 
fore a program signed on, or just after it 
signed off, they sounded like separate ad- 
vertising, and gave the effect of excessive 
commercializing. NBC and the NAB sim- 
ply stated that the plugs “should be pre- 
sented within the framework of the spon- 
sor’s program structure.” 

Then there were some provisions in 
which NBC is far stricter than the NAB. 
These prevent the airing of crime shows 
before small-fry bedtime. NBC’s practice 
of fading a program when talent insists on 
broadcasting material the network con- 
siders in bad taste is clearly enunciated 
for the first time. But the most important 
paragraphs from the standpoint of newness 
concerned NBC’s positive stand on com- 
mercials—and the manner in which they 
will affect contests and giveaways, and 
generally be kinder to the listener’s ear. 

Video, Too: And finally, in small italic 
type, footnoting the booklet’s introduction, 
NBC touched on television. “Until defini- 
tive standards for the new broadcast me- 
dium are codified, NBC holds that the 
spirit of this manual will govern its tele- 
vision service, even where the letter of its 
wording does not apply.” It was the first 
attempt to set up a video code—and one 
that might keep the new medium from 
the excesses of its radio parent. 


Newsweek, September 27. 1948 
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They wanted a stronger carton 
assembled at less cost. 


So Duro Test Corporation 
called the Stitching Division of 
Acme Steel Company. 


Working with members of their 
shipping department, the Acme 
expert helped install a produc- 
tion-line packaging system built 
around an Acme Silverstitcher. 

Now the Duro Test Corpora- 
tion, North Bergen, New Jersey, 
packs its fluorescent fixtures in a 
stronger box in half the time, and 
saves 50% of previous labor cost. 
The finished package is a neater, 
better-looking job—for greater 
customer satisfaction. 


Why not ask an Acme Ship- 
ping Specialist to look over your 
shipping and packaging prob- 
lems? You won't be obligated, 
and savings are often substantial. 
Mail the coupon today for de- 
tailed information on what the 
Acme Silverstitcher can do for 
you, 


STITCHING WIRE DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 


AYN 


MORRISON 





ACME SILVERSTITCHER makes a neater, stronger carton 
ata saving of 50% in labor cost. 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW-98 
2838 Archer Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
Gentlemen : 
Send me your free booklet describing Acme 
Silverstitchers, 


Name 





Company. 





Address. 





City. Zone State............ a 
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German Visitors 


Twelve years of Nazi education and 
propaganda saddled the postwar German 
| press with heavy handicaps. Journalists 
found by the Allied Military Government 
to be sufficiently free of Hitlerian taints 
to operate newspapers and magazines 
today face two major troubles: (1) few 
young people who grew to maturity under 
Hitler have any educational background 
fitting them for newspaper writing: (2) 
Germans were so overdosed with Goebbels 
propaganda that they distrust any in- 
formation stemming from an_ official 
source. And, of course, newsprint is in 
short supply. 

Secking guidance, fifteen editors of Ger- 
man publications arrived in New York 
last week for a six-week study of Ameri- 
can press methods. In their first contact 
with reporters in the quarters of the 
American Press Institute at Columbia 
University they mentioned their troubles, 
but did not picture a despairing future. 


“People distrust propaganda, — even 
American propaganda,” said Helmut 


Meyer-Dietrich, chief editor of Der 
Tagesspiegel, which has 40,000 daily cir- 
culation in Berlin. “But they trust us, 
because they can see we are telling the 
truth.” 

Only three of the visitors were from 
Berlin. The rest hailed from cities under 
Western Allied control and knew the 
Berlin situation only by hearsay. But they 
agreed with Meyer-Dietrich there would 
be no war over Berlin at present. Russia, 
they said, realizes that it cannot defeat the 


THE PRESS 





Western Powers—if the latter are united. 
They also agreed that Germans want free- 
dom but without another war. 


Yale Printing Lab 


With its first issue of the 1948-49 un- 
dergraduate year, appearing Sept. 17, The 
Yale Daily News realized a 70-year-old 
ambition. Ever since it was founded in 
1878, The News has wanted its own 
printing plant but has been balked by the 
high cost of traditional typesetting proc- 
esses. Now the substitute printing tricks 
developed for Chicago’s struck papers to 
by-pass typesetting have made ownership 
of a printing plant possible for the first 
time. 

For the past nine months The News’s 
chairman, Stanley S. Walker Jr., and 
business manager, Vance Van Dine, have 
been preparing for the transfer from job 
printing to the new process—a combina- 
tion of Vari-Type and photo offset. They 
have bought three Differential Spacing 
Justifiers from the Ralph C. Coxhead 
Corp. (Newsweek, May 3), and an 
American Type Founders Chief 22 offset 
press. With camera and additional neces- 
sary equipment the complete change-over 
cost about $22,000. 

Bargain: Said Van Dine: “The cost of 
establishing a paper the size of The News 
[circulation about 2,850] by the old tech- 
niques is currently in the vicinity of 
$100,000.” 

The editors of The News believe their 
new method is not merely a substitute for 
standard typesetting. They feel that it is 





Three of the German editors attending a seminar at Columbia 
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a “permanent way for turning out a news- 
paper successfully.” Walker sees immediate 
advantages in that there will be larger 
issues and a subsequent adjustment of ad- 
vertising and copy ratio, quicker and 
better service, new make-up styles, and 
Yale will become a “practical school of 
journalism” because students will have a 
hand in every phase of the publishing 
operation. 

> New methods of type composition were 
getting a workout in New York last week. 
When the management of The Journal of 
Commerce sought to change starting and 
quitting time of composing-room em- 
ployes, without an increase in working 
hours, Typographical Union No. 6 de- 
clared a “lockout.” Seventy printers 
stopped work, followed by the ITU- 
affiliated mailers. 

But the newspaper did not suspend. 
Editors, writers, and office help moved 
into the composing room and set enough 
type to fill a twenty-page edition. At least 
five different methods of composition 
were used, including the Teletypesetter 
and the Type-O-Writer. The latter, a 
typewriter keyboard which fits on any 
standard keyboard linecasting machine, 
is manufactured by the Kellogg Switch- 
board and Supply Co. of Chicago. When 
keys on the typewriter are struck, keys 
for the corresponding letters on the lino- 
type keyboard are actuated by solenoids. 
Justification (line-spacing) is accomplished 
in the normal linotype manner. 


Accreditation Flurry 


Last week the national military estab- 
lishment set off a wave of speculation on 
the imminence of war by announcing that 
publishers would be asked for lists of cor- 
respondents covering military affairs at 
home and abroad. 

The official answer came quickly: that 
it is not unusual for correspondents go- 
ing overseas to military theaters to be 
“cleared” by the armed forces, and that 
what is being done now is to unify this 
process—with only. one accreditation es- 
tablishing a person’s bona fides for all 
installations, Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

The only really new element is the 
proposed accreditation of correspondents 
within the continental United States. Until 
now this clearance has been on an in- 
formal basis. The press sections of the 
armed forces knew personally virtually all 
of the correspondents involved in visits to 
semisecret establishments, and _ off-the- 
record seminars of the type held by 
General Bradley have been by invitation 
only. Now this is all to be formalized. 

Correspondents who normally cover 
home military news will be cleared and 
issued formal papers certifying their 
“purity.” The procedure will not be com- 
pulsory, but obviously, the uncertified 
newsman will find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to do his job. 


Newsweek 

















Times-Herald Shadow 


Newspaper people applauded the be- 
quest by the late Eleanor Medill Patter- 
son of The Washington Times-Herald to 
seven executives of the paper when her 
will was published on July 29, five days 
after her death from a heart ailment 
(NEWSWEEK, Aug. 2, 9). 

Last week, however, two sudden deaths 
and a_ last-minute 
move by Countess 
Felicia Gizycka, 
only daughter of 
Cissy Patterson, to 
contest the will, cast 
grim shadows over 
the legacy. 

The first death 
was that of Eliza- 
beth Kenney Hynes, 
50, society editor of 

International The Times-Herald, 
CountessGizycka whose body was 
found in her bath- 
room Sept. 14. Although police reported 
finding a partly empty vial of sleeping 
tablets, the coroner tentatively declared 
heart trouble had caused the death. Walter 
Kenney, a brother, said Miss Hynes had 
been despondent because Mrs. Patterson 
had not kept a promise to “clear. the 
mortgage” on the society editor’s home. 

On the same day, Charles Bell Porter, 
52, former treasurer of The Times-Herald, 
plunged to death from a sixth-floor win- 
dow of a hotel in Clarksburg, W. Va. Por- 
ter had been named as an executor and 
beneficiary in the will made by Mrs. Pat- 
terson in 1946, but, after his resignation, 
he was eliminated by a codicil. 

Enter Pearson: Countess Gizycka, in 
her second petition of the week, asked the 
Federal District Court in Washington to 
appoint a collector for Porter’s effects, de- 
claring that he was familiar with Mrs. 
Patterson’s financial affairs and that he 
had important written evidence at the 
time of his death. His papers were turned 
over to his executrix, Mrs. Sybilla C. 
Campbell, who was housekeeper for Mrs. 
Patterson. Drew Pearson, newspaper col- 
umnist and former husband of Countess 
Gizycka, called the circumstances of Por- 
ter’s death “strange,” and said that Porter 
had told of “efforts to get him to return to 
Scotland following Mrs. Patterson’s death.” 

Countess Gizycka’s first petition had 
asked that her mother’s will be set aside 
on the ground that the testator was of un- 
sound mind and had been the victim of 
fraud, deceit, undue influence, duress, and 
coercion. She demanded an immediate 
jury trial. The executors, denying her 
charges, declared they would welcome such 
a trial. They are William C. Shelton, gen- 
eral manager of The Times-Herald; Frank 
C. Waldrop, editor-in-chief, and Joseph 
Brooks, New York lawyer. Shelton and 
Waldrop are among the seven executives 
named as beneficiaries. 
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Not alone for companionship and good things shared, but for 
Hennessy, the world’s preferred Cognac . . . deeply mellow .. . 
warnlly satisfying . . . exquisite in bouquet. It has been a symbol of 
perfection maintained consistently throughout almost two centuries. 


H E. N N E S S ¥ Meee Dyrandty 
* 


*« * 
QUALITY BOUQUET CLEAN TASTE 84 Proof 
Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & CO, Est. 1765. Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N.Y. Importers since 1794 
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whether you work with 


MICROPHONES or 
MICROMETERS 


there is a FRANE System for you 
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HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING FOR Comfort 


This windowless radio station in the 
South needed year-round air condi- 
tioning. The Trane System selected 
produces perfect weather quietly, 
with room-by-room control. 


This handsome furniture display room 
is either crowded or nearly empty. 
Two parts of the Trane System work 
separately or together to provide the 
flexibility the varying load demands. 





HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING FOR ~ 







Aspirin is stored in this warehouse. ‘6 Thousandths of an inch are important 
Improper temperature and humidity © in this precision tool room. Tempera- 
may spoil the aspirin, so a Trane Sys- @ ture changes affected tolerances so 
tem gives aspirin and employees per- much that a Trane System was in- 
fect conditions throughout the year. stalled to keep production accurate, 





There is a Trane System to solve every kind of heating and air conditioning problem 
efficiently, whether it be comfort or process — domestic, commercial, or industrial. 
Trane Systems are designed to fit your application by architect, engineer, or contractor. 
200 Trane Sales Engineers offer their counsel. Users’ names on request. 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF 


HEATING and AIR CONDITION 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
ALSO, TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
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— TRANSITION — 


Expected: A baby Topping, next April 
or May, by Lana Turner, 28, and her 
fourth husband, Bos Toppine, 34, tin- 
plate millionaire. 


Born: Winturop ROcKEFELLER JR., 5 
pounds 4 ounces, to the Standard Oil heir, 
36, and the former “Bobo” Sears, 31 
(Newsweek, Feb. 23); prematurely, in 
New York City, Sept. 17. 


Married: Francis Hitcucock, 39, polo- 
playing social figure, now a law student at 
Stetson University in Florida, for the third 
time, and STepHANY Sasa, 23, Wall Street 
secretary, and, like “Bobo” Rockefeller, 
the “Cinderella” daughter of a foreign-born 
coal miner. The bride, dressed in slacks 
and a print blouse, and the groom, tieless 


Acme 


Hitchcock and bride: Greek to him 


and wearing a sports shirt, first eloped to 
Folkston, a Gretna Green in Georgia, on 
Sept. 15. Next day, wearing orange-blos- 
som garlands in place of the traditional 
crowns, they were remarried near De Land, 
Fla., in a Greek Orthodox ceremony. Hitch- 
cock commented: “It was entirely in 
Greek. In fact it was all Greek to me.” 


Died: Minna Everveicn, 70, who with 
her surviving sister Ada ran the fabulous 
seraglio, the Everleigh Club (minimum 
charge: $100), in Chicago at the turn of 
the century; on Sept. 16, in New York, 
> Dr. Rutn Futton Benenpict, 61, an- 
thropology professor at Columbia Univer- 
sity and author of “Patterns of Culture”: 
of coronary thrombosis, in New York, Sept. 
17. Her field studies made her a vocal 
enemy of racial prejudice. 

> Emi Lupwie, 67, popular biographer of 
Napoleon and other famous figures, who 
called himself a “psycho-portraitist”; on 
Sept. 17 in Ascona, Switzerland, where he 
had exiled himself from his native Germany 
in 1907 in search of intellectual freedom. 


Assassinated: Count Fo tke Berna- 
poTTE, 53, UN mediator for Palestine; in 
Jerusalem, Sept. 17 (see page 26). 


Newsweek, September 27, 1948 











A fine car made even finer 

















Year after year, Pontiac is a fine car made finer. 
Constant effort is applied in behalf of Pontiac 
beauty, Pontiac performance, Pontiac safety, Pontiac 
economy and Pontiac dependability. 

The result—this year or any year—is an exceptional 
automobile, excelling in all the things that make for 


basically better motoring. 


An outstanding example of Pontiac progress is the 
availability of GM Hydra-Matic Drive* on all 1948 





Gd & Oe 


Always an exceptional ear ! 


Pontiae models. Pontiae is the lowest-priced car in 
America offering you this proved achievement in 


easier, finer automobile performance. 


Pontiae’s exceptional record is your best assurance 
that vou will be very happy if you choose a Pontiac 
for vour next new car. Regardless of when you get 
it, Pontiae is always an exceptional car. 

Models Illustrated: De Luxe Streamliner 4-Door Sedan and the 


De Luxe Torpedo Convertible. *GM Hvydra-Matic Drive and white 
sidewall tires are optional on all models at additional cost. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 











World Premiere! 





VEE” “Lookout Lounge “— Enjoy the 

clublike sociability... and drink in the 
twilit beauty of the Water Level Route 
through huge windows. Throughout, 
there's a quality of atmosphere that sets 
the Century apart from other trains. 





eos 
Wet King-Size Diner—So spacious 
it needs a separate kitchen car! New 
arrangement of tables gives each privacy 
plus a view. There’s a festive feel about 
the Century dinner hour... and a sense 
of being served with distinction. 











NWA 1948 Century Rooms—Whether 


you travel in a roomette, bedroom or with 
a party in a suite, you can work or relax 
in air-conditioned privacy by day—then 
sleep the miles away by night on the 
smooth Water Level Route. 


BETWEEN THE HEART OF CHICAGO 
AND THE HEART OF NEW YORK 





NEW YORK Vacation overnight aboard the new 
CENTRA & Century, first of New York Central's 
The Water Level Route — You Can Sleep SYSTEM new Dreamliner fleet. Arrive re- 


freshed, with no business time lost. 
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Ways Out of the Strike Jungle 


“Strikes make better newspaper copy 
and livelier Congressional hearings,” the 
National Planning Association conceded 
last week, “but .. . look, for a change, at 
labor-management harmony . . . In 1947, 
24 out of every 25 of the 100,000 collec- 
tive-bargaining contracts were renegotiated 
without work stoppages.” 

To make its point, the NPA—a top- 
flight labor-management group whose 
make-up runs from Phil Murray of the 
CIO to Fowler McCormick, board chair- 
man of the International Harvester Co.— 
turned the spotlight on the West Coast 
pulp and paper industry, which has not 
been troubled by a day of strike since 
1934. An NPA research team had studied 
the eighteen-company, two-union industry 
for a year, using as its major guinea pig 
the industry’s biggest company, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. Last week, in 78 pages, 
NPA outlined the “Causes of Industrial 
Peace” found in this sector of U.S. busi- 
ness: 
> Management accepted unionism with- 
out reservations and believed in the prin- 
ciples and actual practice of collective bar- 
gaining. 
> The unions (both AFL) fully accepted 
private ownership and operation of the 
industry. 
> Thus, neither party basically threatened 
the other, and there was no undue concen- 
tration on the means for assuring security. 
Without this mutual acceptance a more 
intense need for defining rights and pre- 
rogatives would have arisen and bogged 
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down the parties in endless negotiations 
and disagreements. 

> Bargaining is on a top-flight level, with 
the principals of both sides participating. 
Lawyers are barred. 

P Both sides are disposed to mutual dis- 
cussion of a wide range of subjects. The 
company frequently seeks the viewpoint 
of foremen and union representatives. 

> Managerial responsibility has been wide- 
ly diffused; there are more foremen than 
usual, and these have considerable author- 
ity. 

> Both parties have relied on themselves 
to settle disputes without excessive resort 
to outside agencies. 

Carefully, the NPA claimed no cure-all 
in the happy fourteen-year record of 
Crown Zellerbach and the West Coast pa- 
per industry. But it is only the first of 
fifteen similar studies; by the time the 
others have appeared (at monthly inter- 
vals), the NPA hopes to have charted a 
course that could guide much of the rest 
of U.S. industry out of the labor-relations 
jungle. Soon to come: reports on the steel, 
chemical, aircraft, glass, men’s clothing, 
food, and textile industries, 


All for One 


Hardly ever in the history of labor rela- 
tions have so many suffered so much for 
so few. In Detroit last week nearly 100,000 
men went without paychecks because 170 
men were on strike. 

The strikers were members of Local 114 


of the independent United Plant Guards of 
America. When the protection men walked 
out of Briggs Manufacturing Co.’s eight 
plants Sept. 10 demanding pay for fifteen 
minutes of dressing time in addition to 
eight hours daily, the UAW refused to 
cross picket lines. The crippling result: 
25,000 idle at Briggs, 33,000 at Chrysler 
and Packard plants (for whom Briggs 
makes auto bodies), and thousands of 
others out of work in many smaller sup- 
plier shops. 

With eight production days lost, the 
strike had cost an estimated $10,000,000 
in wages and thousands of cars. 

At week’s end, with no sign of a settle- 
ment, Chrysler spokesmen figured that 
150,000 would be idle if the strike con- 
tinued. Even the UAW did not hide its 
irritation at the plant guards and was 
reported ready to demand that they return 
to work. 


Stones and Goon Squads 


Strike violence broke out twice in San 
Francisco last week. 

After ten days of peaceful picketing, 
3,000 wrathful CIO oil workers and friends 
showed up before the strikebound Stand- 
ard Oil refinery in nearby Richmond. They 
were determined to stop the maintenance 
men who had been slipping in to service 
the plant; the police were equally deter- 
mined to enforce a court order limiting 
union pickets to four at each gate. For two 
hours tear gas and rocks filled the air, 
twelve men were injured. The next day an 
uneasy truce settled over the battle- 
ground, but the strike for higher wages 
remained unsettled. The West Coast was 
running low on gasoline; the fuel-oil pros- 








Tear-gas pacifier: Police gas bombs subdue skirmishing CIO pickets and AFL maintenance men 
Newsweek, September 27, 1948 








| WISH WE COULD FLY 

T0 6 CONTINENTS 
LIKE 

CLIPPER CARGO! 





@ Only Pan American provides 
one-carrier air service to all six 
continents! Today there’s regu- 
lar Clipper Cargo service to 61 
countries and colonies around 
the world. 


You can make overseas deliv- 
ery in only hours or days. Such 
speed lets you fly ahead of your 
competition, builds customer 
good will, opens new markets 
for perishables. 


Clipper Cargo rates drop 
25% when shipments are over 
100 lbs. A single Air Waybill re- 
duces paper work. C.O.D. and 
collect services to many coun- 
tries. Low insurance rates. 


Learn how this fast service 
can make money for your com- 
pany! Call your Clipper Cargo 
agent or your local office of 
Pan American World Airways. 


Clipper, Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 


Only Pan American 
offers the advantages of 


CLIPPER 
CARGO 
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pect for the whole country was not so 
rosy as it had been. 

Along the San Francisco waterfront the 
“goon squads” of leftist “Arry Bridges’s 
striking CIO longshoremen (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 13) made a_ bloody sally. When, 
after twelve days of shutdown, the Army 
announced Sept. 14 that it was hiring 
nonunion stevedores to move becalmed 
cargo to Japan, Korea, and Okinawa, 
Bridges showed up with lines of his white- 
capped longshoremen. They charged the 
Army with “strikebreaking” and virtual- 
ly barricaded the Army employment of- 
fice. The Army needed 250 men to move 
50,000 tons of piled-up cargo, but fewer 
than two dozen braved the picket lines the 
first day. 

Forty-eight hours later, as two men left 
the Army hiring hall after applying for 
work, a carload of goons gave chase. 
When they were finished, both men had 
been stabbed. 

Meanwhile, Bridges, whose strike for 
illegal closed-shop hiring halls has tied up 
most shipping on the West Coast, said his 
men would be willing to load Army cargo 
at pre-strike pay rates and conditions. But 
the San Francisco Waterfront Employ- 
ers Association refused to deal with the 
union, even on Army cargo, because it 
was “dominated by Communist party- 
line leadership.” 

After the stabbings the Army closed 
its hiring-hall and there were signs that 
it might recede from its plan to hire non- 
union workers under pressure from the left. 
Henry Wallace was accusing President 
Truman of encouraging the Army to strike- 
break; CIO Chief Philip Murray, a de- 
sirable election ally, was putting the heat 
on Washington. 

There were reports that a deal was be- 
ing made with a unionized Seattle steve- 
doring firm to load Army eargo. 


WALL STREET: 


From the Spirit’s Mouth 


Some Wall Streeters govern their buying 
and selling by the ups and downs of the 
European situation. Others swear by the 
Dow cycle theory. Still others place their 
reliance in sunspots or astrology. Last 
week, fundamentalists. technicians, and 
hunch players alike were nonplused by the 
disclosure that the head of one established 
and successful market service has for 32 
years based his forecasts on tips straight 
from the spirit world and relayed to him 
through the comic strips, notably George 
McManus’s “Bringing Up Father.” 

The forecaster with the spirit sources 
was Frederick N. Goldsmith, who has 
netted up to $39,000 a year peddling a 
market letter to some 400 subscribers, in- 
cluding several Stock Exchange firms, who 
pay as much as $25 a month. Goldsmith 
has told his clients all along that he had 
“high sources,” but he neglected in his ad- 





Harris & Ewing 


Bridges fights the Army 


vertising to specify who they were. That 
was what tripped him up legally and 
brought him before the New York State 
Supreme Court last week. 

Under questioning, Goldsmith revealed 
his secret: At a seance in Boston in 1916, 
he had established contact through a psy- 
chic friend with the spirit of the late 
James R. Keene, famous speculator of by- 
gone days. The old plunger obligingly - 
tipped him off to a secret code through 
which he could infallibly predict stock 
movements. The code, Goldsmith said, 
was based essentially on the activities of 
Jiggs and Maggie in “Bringing Up Father” 
and on statements in the humor column 
“Pepper and Salt” in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

Jiggs Up? For example, he explained, 
a “Bringing Up Father” sequence last 
June 15 contained a balloon reading: “The 
intermissions are the only good things 
about this show.” From the words “inter- 
missions” and “only,” Goldsmith deci- 
phered “Mission Oil,” advised his sub- 
scribers to buy Mission oil stock. (On that 
day Mission was quoted at 73. Last week 
it closed at 52.) In general, the analyst 
declared, when Jiggs is pictured with right 
hand in pocket, the market is a good buy. 

Goldsmith claimed he has _ predicted 
stock movements with 90 to 95 per cent 
accuracy and said his customers were well 
satisfied. (A quick check by the State 
Attorney’s office showed that Goldsmith’s 
subscribers considered his forecasts “as 
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good if not better” than those of other 
market letters.) Goldsmith disclosed that 
his sister, a medium, is in frequent touch 
with such former Wall Streeters as J. P. 
Morgan the Elder, Spencer Trask, and 
Keene, who “highly approve” of his doings. 
They agree with him, he said, that financial 
statements and stock records are “per- 
fectly useless in predicting the movements 
of stock.” 

“All of this has been worth a small for- 
tune to me,” he added wistfully, “and it’s 
still worth money. I hope this will be kept 
strictly confidential.” 

Justice Denis O’L. Cohalan temporarily 
enjoined the market analyst from continu- 
ing his service and ordered him to show 
cause this week why he should not be 
permanently restrained. 


ANTITRUST: 


Clark and the Packers 


When the Federal grand jury investi- 
gating high meat and milk prices in Chi- 
cago was dismissed in July, the meat 
packers breathed a sigh of relief. The jury 
handed down three indictments against 
Chicago dairies but left the packers un- 
molested. 

Last week their composure was shat- 
tered by the biggest dissolution suit ever 
entered by the United States Government. 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark filed suit 
in Chicago asking that the “Big Four” 
packers (Swift. Armour, Wilson, and 
Cudahy) be broken up into fourteen com- 
peting nationwide companies. 

The Charge: “During the last quarter 
century of the conspiracy,” said Clark, 
“the public has been deprived of the 
benefits of competition among the de- 
fendants, just as if the defendants had 
been merged into a single corporation.” 

Clark charged that since about 1893 the 
companies and their predecessors have 
been conspiring to restrain trade and com- 
petition “by refraining from competing 
with one another in the purchase of live- 
stock .. . sale of meat . .. and by exclud- 
ing independents in the meat-packing in- 
dustry.”” Since before 1911, he said, the 
packers had each bought a relatively stable 
percentage of the animals offered for sale 
on the major livestock exchanges. He cited 
figures for eleven major markets since 
1934 to show that each packer’s percent- 
age had varied only slightly each year up 
to 1945. 

According to Herbert A. Bergson, in 
charge of the antitrust division, “this pro- 
cedure left no incentive to compete in 
buying since each defendant is assured of 
getting its assigned percentage without 
competitive effort. Conversely, there is no 
incentive for any defendant to reduce 
selling prices below those of the other de- 
fendants. Its volume of sales could not 
thereby be increased in relation to that of 
other defendants . . . The result is the 
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suppression of competition among the de- 
fendants in both buying and selling.” 
Clark asked the Chicago court to break 
Swift and Armour each into five smaller 
Bcompeting companies, and divide both 
‘udahy and Wilson into two companies 
ach. He didn’t want a regional breakup. 
He felt this would only create regional 
monopolies instead of separate companies 
willing and able to compete with each 
other nationally. Under the proposed 
breakup, most of the new companies 
would stretch from coast to coast. 

The Answer: Swift, Armour, and 
Cudahy promptly issued flat denials of the 


charges. The American Meat Institute 
alled them “just plain nonsense.” 


Armour’s board chairman, George East- 
wood,. said: “Our earnings on meat last 
year were about 1/5 of a cent per 
pound [which] cannot be responsible for 
the increase which has taken place in meat 
prices.” Swift’s president, John Holmes, 
remarked caustically: “It is significant 
that the charges appear at the heginning 
of this fall’s political campaigns.” 


Lawyers at Work 


The government also kept its antitrust 
drive going with other actions: 

The Justice Department accused the 
Railway Express Agency. Inc., jointly 
owned by 68 of the country’s Class T rail- 
roads, of restricting competition by pro- 
visions in its contracts with railroads. 

P In New York, an eight-year-old anti- 
Btrust action against the American Optical 
Co., Bausch & Lomb, and 33 affiliated de- 
fendants came to an end when Federal 
Judge John C. Knox signed a consent 
judgment. The judgment enjoins price 
fixing, orders the defendants to make cer- 
tain patent licenses and trademarks avail- 
sable to other eyeglass frame makers, and 
blocks American Optical and Bausch & 
Lomb from expanding by acquiring inde- 
pendent concerns in the field. 

> The Federal Trade Commission ordered 
$3 ticket and coupon manufacturers to 
halt their alleged conspiracy to “fix prices 
and eliminate competition.” The com- 
mission said they had set up “clearing- 
houses” to maintain identical prices. 


NOTES: 


‘Trends and Changes 


Round Wheels: The Association of 
American Railroads discovered that 
Sthe sway and bounce that annoy: train 
passengers is often caused by unbalanced 
wheels. Tests with equipment owned 
by the Budd Co. and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad showed that wheels only slightly 
Bout of balance produce the type of discom- 
fort passengers usually blame on_ poor 
roadbeds and train handling. 


has 


Strike Vote: Unions _ representing 
1,000,000 nonoperating railroad workers 
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prepared to take strike votes. Negotiations 
with the railroads collapsed after ten days 
of bargaining. The shop, maintenance, 
clerical, and other workers are demanding 
48 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ work, and an 
additional 25 cents an hour. 

Singing Commercial: The Federal 
Trade Commission filed suit demanding a 
$5,000 fine for each of 147 singing com- 
mercials sponsored by the Canadian Ace 
Brewing Co. of Chicago. The FTC charged 
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that the company had violated a 1943 
order by failing to point out that its beer 
is brewed in this country. 

Synthetic Glycerine: The Shell 
Chemical Corp., the first to synthesize 
glycerine from petroleum on a commercial 
scale, opened a new $8,000,000 glycerine 
plant in Houston. Shell expects it to turn 
out one-fifth of the nation’s 100,000-ton 
annual output. 

Moving Job: The Imperial Oil Co. 
opened up an oil refinery in Edmonton, 
Canada. To beat materials shortages, a 
7,000-ton war-surplus Alaska refinery was 
dismantled and shipped 1,000 miles by 
truck and rail, a seventeen-month job. 

Busy Airport: Chicago took the lead as 
the nation’s busiest airport, capturing the 
title La Guardia Field had held for years. 
A study by American Aviation showed 
65,955 airline take-offs and landings in 
the last six months at Chicago’s municipal 
airport, against 60,204 for La Guardia. 


AUTOS: 


Unveiling a Plant 


The Oldsmobile division of General 
Motors last week pulled back the curtains 
on its new Kettering engine plant at 





Oldsmobile plant model: GM planners had a field 


Lansing, Mich., and the press peered in 
to see how far the mechanical age had ad- 
vanced. 

It was an engineer’s dream, more elabo- 
rately planned than any engine plant GM 
had ever built. The whole plant had been 
laid out in a three-dimensional model a 
year in advance of construction. The po- 
sition of every machine, every conveyor, 
every piece of stock, and every worker 
had been hashed and rehashed by engi- 
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day 


neers, production men, and_ supervisors. 
Even the color, a subdued green, had been 
chosen to reduce strain and fatigue. 

Most of the machine tools had been de- 
signed specifically for the plant. Manual 
controls had disappeared, replaced by 
hydraulic and electrical devices. A single 
machine 86 feet long moved an engine 
block automatically through eighteen sepa- 
rate operations. Another robot contained 
more than 90 special cutting tools which 
worked on as many as seventeen engine 
blocks at once in progressive machining. 
The final assembly line no longer moved 
continuously; it brought the engine to the 
worker, stopped while the necessary oper- 
ations were performed, then moved on. 

The new plant represented a tremendous 
saving in labor. But it also represented a 
tremendous expenditure of capital, far 
more than GM had originally planned, and 
more than it now cared to confess. Esti- 
mates of the cost, excluding the building, 
ran as high as $14,000,000 to $18,000,000. 

The Gas Saver: The high-compres- 
sion engine it would produce was the one 
on which the Oldsmobile division was stak- 
ing its hopes for 1949 and the future. 
Though the compression ratio—the extent 
to which the explosive mixture is com- 
pressed—of the first model was only 714 
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On the road, wires “Clear the Way.”’ To assure 
accommodations on trains, buses, ships and planes— 
as well as good connections—travelers throughout 
America rely on Western Union telegrams to “go 
ahead” and make arrangements. Telegrams, the 
speedy written record, are sure to get there on time. 
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Hotel rooms “‘Ready, Waiting and Confirmed.”” When 
stop-offs are necessary, wires seeking accommoda- 
tions precede travelers. Never any worry—you have 
your reservation. Hotels welcome advance reserva- 
tions, make it a practice to wire confirmations. 








Tickets ‘“‘On the Aisle” by telegram. Western Union 
Money Order telegrams can be used to buy choice 
seats for the best plays, sports events, other amuse- 
ments. For that familiar yellow telegraph blank 
always gets preferred attention. 


























Making reservations is only one of the many ways 
that telegrams serve business. Every day, thousands 
of organizations rely on Western Union to help con- 
duct their operations profitably and to promote 
their products. Are you up-to-date on the many 
advantages of telegrams in business? Write or 
phone Western Union—a representative will be 
pleased to call at your convenience. 



















9 PROFITABLE WAYS TO USE TELEGRAMS IN BUSINESS 


x Acknowledgments * Announcements 

* Sales Promotion * Prices x Orders 

* Shipments * Credit and Collections 

* Reservations * Conducting Operations 
Where the same message must be sent to many people, a Western Union 
“Book"—one telegram sent to a list of addresses—is convenient, 
economical and effective. When the Western Union representative calls, 


be sure to ask about this service—the swiftest way to send many mes- 
sages simultaneously. 
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 prereiactinngees: piers and lighthouses of concrete withstand 
relentless buffeting of waves. That same endurance makes 
concrete the favored material for pavements, for public buildings, 
for homes and farm construction, for water and sewer lines. 


For streets and highways, concrete usually costs less to build 
than other pavements of equal load-carrying capacity and lasts 
longer at lower cost per year. 

For hospitals and schools, factories and apartments, municipal 
and commercial buildings concrete also renders low-annual-cost 
service and provides firesafe structures of distinctive beauty. 

These same reasons make concrete a wise investment for homes 
and farm construction. Concrete buildings are easy to heat and 
keep clean. Besides being firesafe they’re stormproof, decay-proof, 
verminproof and termite-proof. 


When you build for endurance at low-annual-cost— use concrete. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 9d-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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to 1—suitable for present hi-test gasoline— 
the basic design could be modified to go up 
to a 12-to-1 ratio, now believed to be peak 
efficiency for a gasoline engine. The in- 
crease in ratio, however, would have to 
wait on quantity production of higher- 
octane gasoline. 

Charles F. (Boss) Kettering, retired but 
still active GM research chief, pointed out 
that the new engine would ultimately be 
as efficient as a small Diesel. In economy, 
it would be equivalent to finding one new 
oil well for every three the country now 
possesses. “It’s amazing,” said Kettering, 
“what ordinary people can do if they set 
out without preconceived notions.” 


GM Shake-up 


A baseball-minded associate of Harlow 
H. Curtice, boss of the Buick division of 
General Motors since 1933, has remarked 
that Curtice could “pitch, catch, and cover 
first base at the same time.” Last week, 
GM gave husky 55-year-old “Red” Curtice 
a chance to prove it. In a long-anticipated 
reshuffling of top GM executives, Curtice 
was moved up to become executive vice 
president in charge of all GM staff activi- 
ties, a post with more authority and _re- 
sponsibility than any other executive vice 
president in GM history. 

Curtice’s sharp. step-up immediately 
touched off a flurry of speculation in 
Detroit that he was actually being readied 
for the top GM _ spot, that President 
Charles E. Wilson’s retirement could be 
expected in the not too distant future. The 
company has lost several top men through 
death or retirement, and Wilson was said 
to be weary from his heavy responsibilities. 
Grooming Curtice as heir apparent would 
seem a logical move. 

Accent on Sales: Company spokes- 
men were quick to deny that imminent 
presidential succession was involved. The 
Curtice promotion was simply part of a 
general shake-up designed, they said, to 
push the company’s younger executives 
into key spots where they could learn the 
ropes while the older men are still around. 

Some Detroit insiders had still another 
theory: In the bitter competitive battle to 
come in the auto industry, salesmanship 
will be accented at GM as never before. 
And in his 34 years with the company, 
Curtice had proved that he knows how to 
sell. Seven years after he took over Buick 
at its low sales ebb in 1933, it was in the 
No. 4 sales spot in industry. 

Among other changes in the top echelon, 
all effective Nov. 1: 
> William F. Hufstader, 53, general sales 
manager of Buick, will become vice presi- 
dent in charge of GM’s distribution staff, 
replacing Wendell Lewellen, who has re- 
signed to go into business for himself. 
> Ivan L. Wiles, 50, Buick controller, be- 
comes a GM _ vice president and Buick 
general manager, succeeding Curtice. 
> Louis C. Goad, 47, general manager of the 
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Curtice: Near the GM top 


Fisher Body division, moves up to execu- 
tive in charge of the new body-and-assem- 
bly division, which will coordinate activi- 
ties of Fisher and company assembly 
plants. 

> Wilbur H. Norton, who resigned the 
Montgomery Ward presidency last June 
after a row with Chairman Sewell Avery, 
joined GM as special assistant to Wilson. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Buzzbomb Helicopter: The General 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron announced it 
had completed test flights of an experi- 
mental 1,000-pound pulse-jet helicopter. 
Power comes from two 8-inch-diameter 
“buzzbomb” engines at each end of the 
rotor. The company says that eliminating 
the usual heavy engine gives it twice the 
payload of similar helicopters over short 
distances, making it suitable for airport-to- 
city shuttle service or carrying heavy mili- 
tary equipment at river crossings. 

Ratproof Wall: The United States 
Plywood Co. has developed a_ low-cost 
laminated board that is too tough for rats 
to gnaw. The board, made of hardwood 
veneer and laminated fiber, is intended for 
grain storage bins and chicken coops. 

New Metal: Du Pont started the first 
commercial production of titanium, a sil- 
ver-white, rustproof metal as strong as 
stainless steel but half as heavy. The 
plentiful but hard-to-refine mineral will sell 
for $5 a pound. The company hopes to 
find a market in jet plane engines and 
ultrasonic plane bodies. 

Comfortable Spray: Breau Plastics of 
Philadelphia has developed a bath-spray 
head of transparent plastic with a built-in 
thermometer so the water used for washing 
babies or woolens can be adjusted to the 
right temperature. 
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ls the trademark of shipping conrainers 
and folding cartons that carry your product 
proudly and safely through every hazard- 


ous step of distribution to the final consumer. 


For expert help on packaging problems 


call the nearest Gaylord Sales Office. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES @ 
FOLDING CARTONS @ 

KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS @ 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES » 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 
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Skilled Workers ? 





— 
‘Scath Corolina 


One manufacturer got 211 
usable replies from a Help 
Wanted advertisement in local 
newspapers. A news story an- 
nouncing the opening of a new 
plant resulted in over 2,000 
applications for jobs. Those 
are typical results in South 
Carolina. 

Even more than quantity, 
South Carolina offers a quality 
of employees you'll rarely find 
elsewhere. Over 99 per cent 
of the workers are native-born. 
They are settled, substantial 
and intelligent. They take real 
pride in their jobs. 

South Carolina’s friendly 
government invites you to con- 
sider the numerous advantages 
—reasonable taxes, ample elec- 
tric power, excellent transpor- 
tation and climate. We will 
be glad to furnish facts per- 
taining to your particular busi- 
ness or industry. Write today 
to L. W. Bishop, Director of 
Research, Planning and Devel- 
opment Board, Dept. 71, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
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‘The Fetish of Bond Parity 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE support of the government bond 

market by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, in order to hold the price at par, is 
today the principal inflationary factor 
in our economy. Chairman McCabe of 
the Federal Reserve Board virtually 
conceded this in his recent testimony 
before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee: “If the 
policy of maintaining the 24 
per cent yield level on long- 
term Treasury bonds is con- 
tinued . .. additional reserve 
funds would be made avail- 
able to banks which . . . could 
sustain a further very large 
inflationary expansion of 
bank credit.” 

Yet the policy has not only 
been continued since he 
spoke, but continued on an increased 
scale. The Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve authorities, in short, prefer to 
risk a reckless inflation to doing any- 
thing to halt or curb the present policy 
of pegging government bonds at par. 
Perpetual parity for the outstanding 
government long-term bonds has_be- 
come sacrosanct and untouchable. It is 
a fetish to which all other economic 
aims are now subordinated. 


et the reasons for this policy, when 
© nated turn out to be far from 
convincing. The most important of 
them is that, if the government bonds 
were left to a free market, they would 
fall to a discount that would threaten 
the solvency of our banking system. I 
shall postpone to a subsequent column 
discussion of the possible ways of pre- 
venting such a consequence. The fal- 
lacy in the argument that the govern- 
ment must hold down interest rates “to 
reduce the burden on the taxpayer” ] 
have already pointed out m a previous 
column “Cheap Money Means Infla- 
tion” (Newsweek, Dec. 8, 1947). 

But perhaps the greatest irony of the 
inflationary bond buying policy is that 
even its supposed direct beneficiary, the 
government bondholder himself, is not 
protected by it. On the contrary, he is 
a victim of it. 

There is a widespread notion that the 
government “broke faith” with its bond 
buyers of the first world war because 
Liberty bonds were allowed to fall at 
one time to as low as 82 in the open 
market. Never again, said the second 





world war authorities, would so awful a 
thing happen. The new bonds would 
always be kept at par or better. So-far 
they have been. And as a result the 
government bondholder of the second 
world war has suffered a much more 
real loss than the bond buyer of the first. 

When the Fourth Liberties fell to 82 
in May of 1920, their owners 
were certainly not happy. For 
the cost of living had risen 26 
per cent from the day the 
bonds were issued in October 
1918. When the bonds had 
fallen to 82, in other words, 
the purchasing power of the 
investor’s original dollars had 
fallen to 79 cents. For every 
dollar he had invested in the 
bonds the buyer then had a 
net purchasing power of only 65 cents. 
But this situation lasted for only a few 
months. It adversely affected merel 
the few who were forced to dispose o 
their bonds in that short period. Thos: 
who held on to them until they were 
redeemed in 1933 were not only paid off 
100 cents on the dollar, but had the 
added advantage of a decline in living 
costs. For every dollar he had investe:! 
the buyer received in return (in additio : 
to the interest in the meantime) a pur- 
chasing power of $1.28. 

True, the present war bonds have 
been maintained on the market at par— 
in terms of dollars. But in order to keep 
the bonds: at par the debt has been 
monetized, inflation has been increased. 
and the purchasing power of the dollar 
itself has been lowered. Though the 
war bonds issued in November 1942, for 
example, still sell around par, their 
purchasing power at par, in terms of 
living costs, is now only 69 per cent of 
what it was when the bonds were bought 


HE holder of these bonds, in other 
Baw has not only suffered a de- 
cline of some 30 per cent in the pur- 
chasing power of his bonds if he has to 
sell them now, but he is destined to 
suffer an even greater decline if an even 
higher price level prevails at the time of 
redemption. And an even higher price 
level surely will prevail if the present 
bond support policy is continued. So 
far as the interests of the bondholders 
are concerned, in short, the mere dollar 
“parity” maintained by present infla- 
tionary support policy is a delusion. 
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“Naturally, sir—like all “compleat anglers’—you 
don’t want to miss the slightest chance of adding 
a new fish to your record. But I’m afraid you'd 
find trolling in our slip stream rather disappointing! 


“Air travel, though, as many of our passengers are 
finding, does offer exciting new prospects to keen 
sportsmen. Speedbird Routes now bring so many of 
the world’s finest rivers, lakes and hunting territories 
into easy vacation range. 


“Suppose, for instance, that—early this morning 


“For flying fish, Mr. Walton? 
Not at the height we fly!” 
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—you were big game fishing off Bermuda. By BOAC’s 
connecting service, you could still be on this Speed- 
id . .. 
your favourite English stream! 


and angling again, to-morrow evening, in 


‘“‘What’s more, within six days by Speedbird, you 
might be playing one of those giant New Zealand 
‘rainbows’, more than 10,000 miles away! 


“Yes, sir, we can land you swiftly and surely in any 
of 5 continents. We’ve cast a long line by Speedbird 
... over the Atlantic and across the world’.” 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE... Over the Atlantic...and Across the World 





Twenty-nine years’ flying experience—with eleven years’ 
experience over the North Atlantic. Seventy-two thousand miles of 
Speedbird Routes. Over 100 ‘million miler’ BOAC Speedbird Captains. 


LONDON from NEW YORK or MONTREAL 


From Via Days of Week One Way Round Trip 
NEW YORK GLASGOW MON., THURS., SAT. $350.00 $630.00 
NEW YORK SHANNON SUN., TUES., FRi. $350.00 $630.00 
MONTREAL GLASGOW MON., WED., FRI. $336.00 $604.80 


Fares to Scotland or Ireland are slightly less 
YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 


Information and bookings also at most airline offices, or at BOAC, 420 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


TISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION- 


Routes to Australic, New Zeaiand and South Africa in association with Qantas Empire Airways Limited, Tasman Empire Airways Limited and South African Airways, respectively, 
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Farm Price Supports Are Not Upping Food Costs Now... 











Who is the villain in the case of the 
high cost of food? On the whirling infla- 
tionary merry-go-round, Republicans and 
Democrats, manufacturers and workers, 
processors and distributors and farmers, 
chase each other in an endlessly accusing 
circle. In the Presidential campaign this 
week attention was focused on the farmer 
and the government program for support- 
ing farm prices. Press and public in the 
last few weeks have taken up the hue and 
cry against that favored son of the Re- 
public, the man with the hoe. But are 
farm-price supports the cause of all the 
trouble? Special Projects Editor Harold 
Isaacs reports on what the support pro- 
gram is and how it works. 

Is the taxpayer’s money being used 
behind his back to hike the prices he 
is paying to his grocer, butcher, and 
dairyman? Many newspapers in the big 
cities seem to think it is and are saying 
so in hot editorials. Many a_ voter, 
confused and angry, is writing to his 
congressman demanding an explanation. 
The issue has been brought into the cur- 
rent political campaign, but the lines of 
political responsibility are so crossed 
that neither party can really pin blame 
on the other for high food costs. They’ve 
got to do battle with blank cartridges so 
that nobody gets hit by potshots from 
his own side. 

First of all, the farm-price-support pro- 
gram isenot responsible for the present 
high cost of most key food items. 

Second, there is no real difference of 
opinion on price supports, as such, be- 
tween Nominees Harry Truman = and 
Thomas Dewey. They battered each other 
in speeches on the farm questions this 
week (see National Affairs) but both 
stoutly reiterated their approval of con- 
tinued support of farm prices. 

Finally, if price supports at present 
levels do become a genuine economic prob- 
lem next year, then the villain of the piece 
is the 80th Congress, which refused to 
authorize lower or more flexible supports 
for 1949, postponing them until 1950. 

As far as politics are concerned, these 
are the key facts. Almost everything else 
said and written in this particular cam- 
paign battle is eyewash. 

What Goes On: But politics aside, 
there is no doubt that the farmer has been 
a favored child of war and postwar boom. 
There is equally no doubt that the parity 
support system, originally devised as an 
aid to economic recovery in time of de- 
pression and later used as a spur to war- 
time output, has played a role in the churn- 
ing wheels of the inflation since the war. 
The farmer has benefited handsomely. Net 
per capita farm income in 1947 was seven 
times higher than it was in 1933. But it 
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also has to be remembered that the farmer’s 
recent prosperity is the first he has known 
in nearly three decades. 

Prices paid to farmers are, obviously, 
only one element in the general inflation. 
Food prices take in the costs and profits of 
middlemen, processors, distributors, and 
retailers. On farm-price support, however, 
here are the main facts: 
> Most key food prices are far above the 
level at which the government would have 
to step in with its support program. To 
reach the support level, hogs would have 
to drop 59 per cent, butterfat 39 per cent, 
milk 37 per cent, poultry 24 per cent. Other 


FARM PRICE SUPPORTS ; 


WHERE THEY STAND NOW 






CHICKENS 





CORN 





SUPPORT LEVEL 


gram of supports. A program of this kind 
was proposed in the Senate by George Aiken 
of Vermont, a Republican. It was even 
supported by the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, one of the most powerful groups in 
the farm lobby. But the Republican 
majority, helped along by many Demo- 
crats, ruled instead to keep the present 
support levels going for another year and 
to introduce the more flexible Aiken pro- 
gram only in 1950. 

> This means that the government has to 
begin now to support the price of wheat 
and by next year will be deeply involved 
in loans and purchases of basic agricul- 







ALL PRICES SHOWN AS OF AUG. 15,1948 
SOURCE. U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 


NO SUPPORT 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


Basic grains are only now reaching the support floor 


products, which are not on the support 
list at all, are at even dizzier heights: beef 
cattle are 89 per cent above the support 
level of other products, lamb 87 per cent, 
and veal calves 67 per cent. 

P On the other hand, since last year wheat 
and corn, and more recently cotton, have 
declined. This year’s bumper crops are 
coming in and prices have already sagged 
close to the support level or below it. 
This level, fixed at 90 per cent of parity 
(9244 per cent for cotton), was set in 
1941 to encourage output for war needs. 
It was to have expired this Dec. 31. Last 
spring the Agriculture Department urged 
Congress to consider a more flexible pro- 


tural commodities at the higher support 
levels. However, even this does not imme- 
diately affect. the consumer's food bill. 
When wheat soared last year to $3 a 
bushel, bread rose with it to a national 
average of 14 cents a loaf. As wheat 
dropped back to $2, bread stayed where 
it was. If there is any explanation for this 
other than fat profits for those who make 
the bread and get it to the consumer, it 
is in the high costs of processing and 
distribution and not in the price paid to 
farmers for their grain. 

> The prospect of large surpluses does 
mean that more livestock will be fed, and 
to heavier weights, for market. But what- 
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... But May Become Source of Economic Headache Next Year 





* ever man proposes, the biological process 


goes by its own rules. Not until next year 
can beef and pork become plentiful 
enough to force prices down from their 
present stratospheric level. 

> The government support program has 
been functioning on eggs on a restricted 
basis to encourage production in certain 
Midwestern areas. The support price paid 
has been 35 cents, while the retail level 
around the country generally is 70 cents 
or better. It has supported wool, some 
feed crops, and special items like flaxseed, 
to encourage output of linseed oil needed 
for industrial purposes. It has also sup- 
ported potatoes. 

Furor Over Spuds: In all current 
arguments over the farm-price-support 
situation, potatoes have invariably been 
cited as a horrible example of what a gov- 
ernment can get into when it starts to 
fiddle with the economic process. Actually, 
potatoes have been the one notable sore 
spot. Potatoes were short in 1941 when 
the support levels were voted. Thanks to 
the price encouragement, to  unprece- 
dentedly good potato weather, and the 
unexpected success of DDT as a_ bug- 
killer, potatoes were produced in embar- 
rassingly huge quantities. Under the law, 
the government had to buy them up and 
did its best to get them used. What could 
not be used had to be left to rot or be 
destroyed. 

In its potato dealings from 1943 to 
date, the government lost a total of 
$195,300,000. Despite this, the Congress 
which had twice refused (in 1946 and 
1948) Agriculture Department requests to 
level the potato support rate, again voted 
this past June to apply the high support to 
this year’s potato crop. 

In the last fiscal year the Commodity 
Credit Corp. showed a net loss of $125,- 
000.000 on farm-price supports, about one- 
third of it on potatoes. This was relatively 
small, considering the total cash take of 
the farmers, which was about $30,000.- 
000,000. In addition the CCC spent about 
$70,000,000 (mostly for potatoes) to sup- 
ply the school-lunch program and other 
similar institutional activities. But on the 
total balance of all its suppo't and pur- 
chasing programs between 1935 and 1948 
(not counting the direct cash subsidies 
paid during the war), the Commodity 
Credit Corp. books show a net profit of 
nearly $80,000,000. 

How It Started: Crashing farm prices 
launched the depressions of 1921 and 
1929. A limited program putting a floor 
under a few basic farm commodities was 
started in 1933 as part of the general re- 
covery effort. The surpluses acquired 
thereby were to be the stocks of the “ever- 
normal granary” to take care of needs 
in lean years. In 1941 this program was 
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expanded to cover some twenty commodi- 
ties, with flexible authority given to the 
government to apply it to others in case 
of need. The depression-period surpluses 
and the unprecedented farm production 
that began in 1941 actually solved the 
problem of food here and abroad during 
the war and immediately afterward. 
Price supports and the additional cash 
subsidies paid to farmers during the war 
were comparable to the guarantees and 
special benefits given to industrial pro- 
ducers in the same period and for the 
same purpose. (The government’s loss on 
sale of the Geneva, Utah, steel plant, 
only one of thousands of war factories, 
was greater than the Commodity Credit 
Corp.’s losses in the whole year of 1948.) 
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What Grain Traders Think 


‘ 
\ 

‘ 
From the great octagonal wheat } 
pit in the Chicago Board of Trade d 
there usually rises a steady roar that 4 
sounds like an excited crowd at a , 
basketball game. But last week the } 
pit was half-deserted, and trading 4 
was slow. With future prices well } 
below government support levels. ) 
there was not much speculative grain § 
traders could do. Buying and selling } 
was being done almost wholly by } 
purely commercial interests. \ 
Grain traders generally do not like } 
the government’s price-support pro- ) 
gram. Some would like to see the § 
support program abolished at once. } 
Others want it to be whittled away 
gradually over a period of years. § 
Others, with more moderate opin- { 
ions, agree that some kind of price } 
floor is useful to the economy but 4 
believe that the present supports are } 
too high and unhealthy. y 
Said one market analyst: “In our 4 
estimation, the parity concept, while } 
proper in theory, perhaps, is one of } 
the most inflationary devices ever 4 
proposed in dealing with the prob- } 
lems of agriculture.” ) 
The head of one of the largest 4 
firms in the trade commented: “Sup- { 
ports that are too high result in a } 
terribly artificial situation. Large 4 
portions of the crops pass into the { 
hands of the government instead of ) 
to consumers.” \ 
Among the grain speculators, the } 
argument was put more bluntly: } 
“My attitude,” said one of them, “is 4 
—take off the supports. I think in } 
terms of fluctuations and of course ) 
it is hard for me to think of this § 
question dispassionately. After all, } 
I’m in business.” ? 
5 

~) 
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In more normal economic terms, pro- 
ponents of the support program for farm- 
ers bracket it with such other economic 
safeguards as minimum wages and unem- 
ployment insurance. Both major parties 
are committed to these policies. Almost no 
one, except a few grain traders who would 
like absolute freedom of fluctuation on 
the commodity markets, today advocates 
abolition of these supports. The only 
question is the level at which they should 
operate to keep the inflation in check and 
the manner in which they are adminis- 
tered. 

How It Works: Since 1941 the sup- 
port level has been at 90 per cent of 
parity. Cotton, thanks to the added pres- 
sure of Southern farm bloc legislators, 
was ordered supported at 921% per cent. 
(The same group managed to get pea- 
nuts included as a “basic” crop.) Parity 
means a fair relationship between the 
prices the farmer gets for his produce and 
the price he has to pay for the things he 
needs to operate his farm. This formula 
is based on comparisons with certain for- 
mer periods when these items were re- 
garded as being more or less in balance. 
More and more items have been added 
from time to time to this complex caleu- 
lation, which is made and published at 
regular intervals by the Department of 
Agriculture. Since farm prices are thereby 
pegged to industrial prices, when the 
general price level goes up, parity goes up 
at the same time. 

When the price of a commodity on the 
open market declines to the support level, 
the government steps in and either ex- 
tends loans to farmers at the support 
price, providing he can store his crop 
properly, or in certain other conditions, 
makes outright purchases for the govern- 
ment’s account. Thus the government be- 
comes the owner of large stocks and the 
farmer gets his protected price. In the 
coming year, although no one has yet 
been able to estimate the precise amount 
of grain that will go under loan, some 
guesses say the government will lend up 
to $1,500,000,000. It will also certainly 
be heavily involved in cotton during the 
next market year. 

Problem of Exports: In the last 
seven years, with rising domestic con- 
sumption and with world needs so acute, 
surpluses have presented no problem. 
This year, with European crops also sue- 
cessful, the question of how much the 
United States should export in bread 
grains has been hotly discussed. 

During the past two weeks there was 
public controversy between Agriculture 
Secretary Brannan and Commerce Sec- 
retary Charles Sawyer over this issue. 
Sawyer wanted export allocations cut, on 
the ground that Europe had larger sup- 
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In limited quantities... 
Aged in MARYLAND, 
Slowly and leisurely... 


With the magic of MaryLanp 


In every golden sip— 
For lovers of good living 
Wherever they may be! 
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plies of its own and grain held here would 
help bring domestic prices down. Sawyer 
also wanted to take advantage of this 
bumper year to serve notice on Europe 
that the United States would not continue 
indefinitely shipping its grain on a gift 
basis. This argument was settled by an 
agreement to cut bread grain exports 
from last year’s 480,000,000 bushels to 
400,000,000 bushels, unless the need 
proves obviously greater or the American 
surplus proves to be too large for existing 
storage facilities. 

Dennis FitzGerald, food boss of ECA, 
joined this argument on Brannan’s side. 
He sharply disputed Sawyer’s notion that 
European crop returns justify a drastic 
cut in American exports.’The more we can 
export, he argued, the more we can help 
stimulate the recovery so desperately 
needed in Western Europe. The domestic 
market is assured of relative stability 
while successful recovery in Europe is by 
no means as yet assured. 

What Next? The important thing 
about the immediate future is that there 
will be no shortage of food for American 
or world requirements. The American 
farmer, favored by the elements and en- 
couraged by price support, has turned 
in another miraculous performance. If we 
have to suffer the paradox of problems 
created by plenty, it is still better than 
wrestling with scarcity. 

Everything else being equal, this year’s 
large crops would tend to assure the 
lowering of prices of key food items and 
the supports would keep the decline from 
being too disastrous. But everything else 
is not equal. Farm prices are only one 
part of the inflation story. No one knows 
where the economy as a whole is heading. 
No one is able to predict with certainty 
the effect of next year’s arms program 
(projected: $15,000,000,000) and further 
appropriations for ECA. There are those 
who foresee further inflationary spurts. 
Others are sure that a deflationary break 
is coming. But the sphere of economic 
prediction is strewn with discredited 
prophets and no one is sure of anything. 

Among government economists, however, 
there seems to be some measure of agree- 
ment on the following facts: 

P If there is a sharp deflationary break, 
farm-price supports are probably not 
strong enough to withstand it. The floors 
would collapse. 

> But if there is any chance of a reason- 
ably controlled downward adjustment, 
these supports would serve as a valuable 
cushion to ease the fall. 

> Should another inflationary spurt oc- 
cur, existence of large stocks of grains 
could act at least as a partial brake on 
the further rise of food prices. 

P If the seven fat years do come to an 
end in 1949 and lean crops should follow, 
large surpluses carried over by the gov- 
ernment would prove to be a blessing, as 
they were in 1940. 


Newsweek, September 27, 1948 








EXCLUSIVE! 
only Westinghouse gives you the 


WATER SAVER 
Saves precious Hot Water... Soap 


The exclusive new Water Saver 
measures water to the size of 
load. All you do is set a dial. 


Buy the Laundromat. . . You 
can install it anywhere... 
there is no vibration ... you 
get a 5-year guarantee on the 
sealed -in- steel transmission, 


EVERY HOUSE NEEDS A 


Westinghouse 





America’s new “‘Wash” Word is Laundromat! 
It’s an easy way to say... “wash without work” 
ve -emgphenals automatic”. . .“‘save water, save 
soap”... ‘no stooping or bending”. It means 
white clothes whiter, colored clothes brighter ... 
and water never touches your hands. But see for 
yourself. Phone your nearby retailer, go to his 
store, watch while he washes a load of your soiled 
clothes. Watch the Laundromat fill itself with 
water, wash, rinse three times, damp-dry, clean 
itself and shut itself off... all automatically. See 
with your own eyes complete proof that this 
new Laundromat gets dudien cleaner ... easier. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION - APPLIANCE DIVISION - MANSFIELD - OHIO 
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AUTOMATIC WASHER 


















Oauxite e barite e brines e 
building stone 


material 
© olomite e diatomite 


G eldspar (soda spar and 
potash spar) 


greenstone e gravel 


limonite 
C3 yanite e kaolin 


Qimestone e lead ores 





G sbestos and arsenic minerals 


Qoal e copper e clays ¢ cement 


Oypsum e granite e greensand e 


Oron ores e hematite, magnetite, 


@Wanganese e marble e mica e 
marl e mineral waters 


@atural gas e natural gas 
gasoline 


Ocher e oil shales 


Oyrrhotite e petroleum @ 
phosphates 


Quartz e quartzite 


Oat e silica e sandstone ¢@ 
siderite 


Gitanium materials e rutile 
and ilmenite 


QDnakite e in unique, colorful 
variety 
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THE LAND OF PLENTY is a storehouse 
of industrial minerals ...from A to Z. 
Their abundance, wide variety and 
quick availability comprise one of the 
major assets found in the six great 
states served by the Norfolk and 
Western Railway... assets which 
create profitable plant locations 
in this territory. 


@ The helpful booklets, Mineral Resources 
Along the Line of the Norfolk and Western 
and Industrial Opportunities in The Land of 
Plenty are yours for the asking. Write today 
to the Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Drawer N-105, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. This depart- 
ment, staffed by plant location specialists, is 
ready to furnish you, in strictest confidence, 
any information you may require about any 
section of the Land of Plenty. 


pe, 


RAILWAY 





The six great states in The Land of Plenty, served 
by the Norfolk and Western Railway, are: 
VIRGINIA—WEST VIRGINIA—OHIO—NORTH 
CAROLINA—=MARYLAND and KENTUCKY, 


PLENTY 








Sponsored by the Church 


Each week at this same hour, the Episcopal 
families of your own community bring you the 
Episcopal Actors’ Guild and invite you to share 
the dramatic inspiration of Great Scenes from 
Great Plays. 


That a great Protestant denomination 
should decide to put on a radio show is 
not’ unusual. But, heralded by this an- 
nouncement, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has embarked on a venture which 
is a radical departure from the Sunday 
hymn-sermon-hymn-prayer formula. 

In the first place, the program consists 
of dramatic scenes from such plays as “The 
Corn Is Green,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
and “The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” 
and stars such theatrical luminaries as 
Jane Cowl, Brian Aherne, and Basil Rath- 
bone. Secondly, it will be presented on 
Friday nights (8-8:30 p.m. EST). And 
last but not least, some 500 Mutual and 
100 additional stations will carry the trans- 
scribed broadcasts—marking the first time 
that a network has sold a week-night spot 
for denominationally sponsored shows. 

Starting Oct. 1, the thirteen-week series 
will open with “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
starring Walter Hampden, who will re- 
main as host on the other broadcasts. In 
announcing formal plans last week, Robert 
Jordan, promotion director of the church’s 
National Council, pointed out that the 
show is aimed at the nation’s 70,000,000 
unchurched rather than the 1,567,068 Epis- 
copalian communicants. A short, simple 
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appeal to go to church or Sunday school 
closes each program, and the local clergy- 
man then makes a personal appeal giving 
the address of an Episcopal church. The 
show also offers a free booklet entitled 
“Finding Your Way.” 

Selling the Church: Great Scenes 
from Great Plays is the first step in the 
estimated $2,000,000 general plan of evan- 
gelism voted at the Episcopal General 
Convention of 1946. The presiding bishop, 
the Most Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, ap- 
pointed a special committee to look into 
“selling” the church by radio. The com- 
mittee, equally composed of bishops, 
clergy, and laymen—including Harvey 
Firestone Jr. and William Ramsay, a vice 
president of Procter & Gamble—has been 
working on the series for more than a year. 

When the committee and Jordan tried 
to raise money from the churches for a 
program last fall, most vestries wouldn’t 
buy a pig in a poke. So sample records of 
this dramatic series were presented to 
some 85 dioceses, and opposition to the 
“secular” programs melted away. Bishop 
Angus Dun of Washington, D. C., who had 
attacked the idea vigorously at a National 
Council meeting, candidly admitted after 
hearing “Cyrano” that he had made a mis- 
take and the program was excellent. 

Whether Great Scenes from Great Plays 
will continue depends entirely on the in- 
dividual Episcopalian. Financing of the 
series must come out of his pocket. So far, 
funds are sufficient to insure only the ini- 
tial thirteen weeks. 


Florence for Fine Arts: In 1941, Myron Taylor, Presidential en- 
voy to the Vatican, presented his ornate Florence villa and 16 
acres to the Pope for use by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Wis. Under the name of Institute Pius XII, on Oct. 11 the Sis- 
ters are opening a school of fine arts there for American girls. 


Newsweek, September 27, 1948 
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Shades of Mrs. O’Leary’s Cow 


by JOHN LARDNER 


T is pleasant to think of the ecstasy 

that will sweep the city of Boston if 
and when the Braves and the Red Sox 
both win pennants in 1948, but your 
correspondent, always a sucker for 
squalor and gloom at this season of the 
year, cannot refrain from contemplat- 
ing the other side of the baseball pic- 
ture. What of the lower 
depths, as Gorki used to say? 
What of the town of Chi- 
cago? There is a sordid state 
of affairs for you. 

If both the Cubs and the 
White Sox finish in the cellar, 
or even come close to it, it 
will be the most complete 
disaster to overtake Chicago 
since Mrs. O’Leary’s heifer 
drop-kicked the lantern in 
1871 and barbecued two-thirds of Cook 
County. 

So desperate is the situation that 
Walter Winchell has ‘taken time from 
his grave task of setting Molotoff 
straight to make a note of it. He reports 
that a deal is cooking to bring Bill 
Veeck to Chicago to run the White Sox. 
I den’t know if Mr. Veeck is aware of 
this or not. When last seen, his energies 
were fully occupied in running two 
bands and a ball club in Cleveland. 
When a fellow has worries like Veeck’s 
—such as deciding whether a fly ball 
hit into a tuba is a ground-rule double 
ar an automatic out—he cannot give 
much thought to the White Sox. 

An earlier, non-Winchell rumor had 
it that Leland Stanford MacPhail 
would be the man to lead the Sox out 
of bondage. MacPhail’s profound gen- 
ius, which was detached from Yankee 
Stadium last fall at the request of the 
Yankee owners, has been squandered 
lately upon race horses—that is, the 
breeding and training of same. As soon 
as he makes it clear that he can lick 
any horse in his stable, Leland Stan- 
ford may well be tempted to dally with 
the White Sox. Lost causes are his 
specialty. 





T appears that the Sox’ plight is even 
nk pitiful than the Cubs’. The 
Cubs at least have the strength ‘left 
to apologize. Not long ago, at about the 
time Geoffrey Heath of the Braves was 
groping through the ivy on the wall at 
Wrigley Field for a ball hit by Phil 
Cavarretta, which hung out of sight in 
the vines like a coy grape, the Cub 





management took space in the news- 
papers to make the following manly 
announcement to the Chicago public: 
“Sorry. We will try to do better next 
year.” This does not mean they will 
prune the ivy, which is picturesque and 
baffles Boston outfielders. It means they 
have money and good young pitchers 
and a keen sense of guilt 
about the ball club’s show- 
ing this year. 

The White Sox are equally 
guilty, but have failed to 
admit it. Their season, which 
ends in apathy, began with 
double talk. I refer to a 
statement by Charles Comis- 
key, the young heir of the 
ball club and the grandson 
of its founder, delivered with 
a precocious talent for baseball oratory 
last spring. “We are going to stop sell- 
ing the good players we develop,”’ said 
Chas. belligerently. “When a_ player 
breaks in with Chicago and becomes a 
star there, like Luke Appling or Ted 
Lyons, we are going to keep hold of 
him. That’s the kind of men we want.” 


o sooner had these words come 
N smoking off the Comiskey tonsils 
than the White Sox, with a sidelong 
glance at their budget, wrapped up Mr. 
Eddie Lopat, their best home-developed 
pitcher since Lyons, and shipped him 
to New York, where he now revels in 
a Yankee uniform. It was a deal which 
won the undying gratitude of Mr. Lo- 
pat. As for the Chicago public, it faced 
the new austerity diet grimly and re- 
solved not to hold its breath until the 
Sox started hanging on to their stars. 
The young heir, it seems likely, was 
spanked and sent to bed without supper. 

What makes the Chicago tragedy 
more poignant is that the Cubs and 
White Sox owned the first copyright 
on the kind of intra-city world series 
that may fall to Boston’s lot this year 
(if the Red Sox don’t curl up in the 
stretch). There have been several all- 
New York series. and one shell-shocked 
all-St. Louis series, but Chicago blazed 
the trail back in 1906, when Fielder 
Jones's Hitless Wonders mangled Frank 
Chance’s lordly Cubs. At that time, Chi- 
cagoans didn’t recognize the existence of 
baseball outside the city limits. Now 
they have to go outside the city limits 
to find it. As Bathhouse John Coughlin 
might have said, o tempora, o mores. 
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FOOTBALL: 


All-Around Eddleman 


As usual, Dwight (Dike) Eddleman was 
the first man on and the last one off the 
field last week in the University of Illinois’ 
$2,245,000 Memorial Stadium. Before and 
after the scrimmage, in which he scored 
two touchdowns, the 6-foot-24%4 halfback 
didn’t need any company to polish up his 
punts. 

From now on, the deeply tanned and 
curly-haired Eddleman will put in a daily 
three hours on the football field, six more 
in classes, two in evening studies, and an 
unfailing nine in sleep. And while the 
more than 20,000 students on the uni- 
versity’s 5-mile-long campus are talking 
football, Eddleman will be devoting half 
of his lunch hour to fiddling with a basket- 
ball. Before the basketball season ends, he 
will be thinking about track. Once more, 
if he has his way, Dike Eddleman will be 
one of the nation’s most effectively busy 
college athletes in his final school year. 

To get ready for that kind of program, 
the 25-year-old senior spent the week of 
Aug. 17-23 loafing around his father’s farm 
near Centralia, Ill. He went fishing, 
hunted a few squirrels, and put away quan- 
tities of homemade ice cream, fried chicken, 
and corn on the cob. He didn’t smoke, 
for tobacco is something he has never tried 





































Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END SEPT. 25 








California over Navy 
Minnesota over Washington 
Texas over North Carolina 
Northwestern over U.C.L.A. 
Oklahoma over Santa Clara 
Southern Methodist over Pittsburgh 
Army over Villanova 

Cornell over N.Y.U. 

Yale over Brown 

Columbia over Rutgers 

Holy Cross over Georgetown 
Notre Dame over Purdue 
Wisconsin over Indiana* 
Michigan over Michigan State 
Iowa over Marquette 

Ohio State over Missouri* 
Illinois over Kansas State 
Alabama over Tulane 
Mississippi over Florida 
Georgia Tech over Vanderbilt 
Tennessee over Mississippi State* 
Duke over North Carolina State 
Georgia over Chattanooga 
Baylor over Tulsa* 

Stanford over Oregon 



























*With trepidation. 
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Here 1n cHICAGO—on a grand scale and in height- 
ened tempo—is every Main Street in America. , 

Along State Street’s mighty mile are 1000 acres of 
retail floors—the greatest concentration of retail sell- 
ing space in the world. 

Here 20,000 manufacturers—American, European, 
Latin-American and Asians—offering everything from 
pins and playsuits to artichokes and airplanes, feel the 
turbulent pulse of retail America each working day. 

At this birthplace of the American department store, 
manufacturers of retail goods have for many decades 
evaluated consumer recognition and acceptance im- 
mediately and in certain terms. 

State and Madison is the world’s busiest shopping 
corner. A daily average of 450,000 customers throngs 
the sidewalks, aisles and escalators of the huge depart- 
ment stores of these nine dynamic blocks, accounting 
for 60 per cent of Chicago’s department store sales, 





which amounted to 326 million dollars in 1947. The 
remaining 40 per cent of the sales are made in 75 im- 
portant community shopping centers which fan from 
State Street to the city limits and into the surrounding 
residential suburbs. 

If a “better mousetrap” can be sold anywhere, it can 
be sold in Chicago. Within the immediate trading area 
are 5,314,000 persons. Seven million consumers within 
a 100-mile radius consider Chicago their market. 
There are ten million persons within 150 miles—sixty 
million within 500 miles—and untold thousands who 
annually vacation in the area to enjoy its many cultural 
and recreational features. 

State Street is more than an expression of the vital- 
ity, wealth and aggressiveness of Chicago and North- 
ern Illinois, even more than a thousand “test markets” 
in one. It is itself a tremendous and typical market- 
place for goods from everywhere in America and the 
entire world. 








This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural, residential and cultural characteristics of Chicago and Northern Illinois 
TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN 


ILLINOIS 
° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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beyond an occasional chew, but he did help 
himself to the beer. 

For a full year before that, Eddleman 
hadn’t spent a day outside the restrictions 
of athletic traning. Most of his life, in- 
cluding his three years in the Army Air 
Force, sports have been a consuming in- 
terest to him. And to one school of 
thought, much of what has happened to 
him was scholastically and temperamen- 
tally, as well as physically, dangerous. 

While he was still in Centralia 
High, some twenty colleges got in 
touch with him. He had scored 
2,702 points in 156 basketball 
games (969 of them in a single 
season) , made the All-State foot- 
ball team, high-jumped 6-feet-6 
(the winning height in the last 
Olympics) six times, and was a 
good pitcher in summer baseball. 
He was called the most  publi- 
cized athlete in prep-school his- 
tory, and Gov. Dwight Green of 
Illinois took time to talk to him 
about his college plans. 

Traveler: In his sophomore 
year at Illinois, Eddleman’s sports 
travels totaled 15,500 miles and 
included a successful Rose -Bowl 
trip. In his junior year he was 
even more constantly on the 
move. On Aug. 17, 1947, he began 
football practice, eventually 
achieving the second-best punting 
average in the formidable Big 
Nine (37.9 yards from the line of 
scrimmage) and making two of 
the year’s longest punt runbacks 
(92 and 89 yards) . 

In basketball, his favorite sport, 
Eddleman’s high-arched “kiss” 
shots were good for 26 and 24- 
point nights and an ultimate total 
of 277 points, only 32 short of the 
all-time Illinois record. In the last game 
he suffered a broken nose—and five nights 
later, without practice, successfully de- 
fended his Big Nine indoor championship 
in the high jump. 

In any other year, track would have 
been Eddleman’s easiest’ interval. He 
never took his sweat clothes off before the 
har was raised above 6-feet-2 (“If I clear 
six-two easily with my sweat clothes on, I 
know I’m going to have a good night”), 
and he skipped practice often. 

But this was no ordinary year: Like 
every other track man in the country, 
fddleman wanted a place on the United 
States Olympic squad. He won it at Evan- 
ston, Ill. In London, where he tied for third 
honors, Eddleman characteristically didn’t 
give all his time to this world show. He 
practiced his punting daily, until somebody 


stole both the football and his football 
shoes. 
Scholar: Eddleman’s August-to-Au- 


gust junkets totaled 26,100 miles. But 
whatever dangers mitht be implied by that 
mileage and its attendant publicity, he 


76 


hasn’t given the alarmists very much to 
point at. 

Scholastically, he has averaged 4.8 and 
4.6, against a possible 5, for a year’s work 
at Illinois: “I didn’t concentrate on my 
studies before college, but I determined to 
do better because people are always mak- 
ing cracks about dumb athletes.” 

Physically, the unassuming Eddleman 
last week seemed in no danger of burning 
himself out; he couldn’t recall ever having 





International 


Eddleman runs up 26,100 miles in three sports 


felt even a day’s staleness. His formula: 
“T relax completely whenever I get a chance 
—and I never miss those nine hours of 
sleep.” 


RESULTS: 


Woes and Winners 


> The boxing game regards Gus Lesnevich 
as a nice guy, good to his wife and kids 
(for whom he bought a $75,000 home), 
and genially considerate even with stran- 
gers. Coming down the steps of the post 
office in Cliffside Park, N.J., last week, 
Lesnevich moved aside to let a lady pass, 
slipped down a couple of steps, and broke 
a toe. The cash cost of his courtesy: 
$50,000, his guarantee for this week’s fight 
with Jersey Joe Walcott, which had to be 
anceled. 

> After announcing his retirement last 
June, Joe Louis repeatedly assured re- 
porters that he wouldn’t change his mind. 
But last week he did: If Ezzard Charles 
and Joe Baksi put up a good fight Nov. 12 





in New York City, he said, he will defend 
the heavyweight title against the winner 
next June. Some of the same skeptics who 
doubted his retirement now suspected that 
he was merely steaming up the Charles- 
Baksi match and his own exhibition book- 
ings. 

> In 1946 and *47, Coach Ray Flaherty led 
the New York Football Yankees to East- 
ern division honors in the All-America 
Conference. Last week, after three straight 
pastings (one of them by 41-0). 
Flaherty resigned—under, the club 
office announced, “pressure from 
the club office.” Flaherty’s assist- 
ant, Norman (Red) Strader, took 
over. 

> Throughout the morning round 
of the national women’s amateur 
golf championship final last week 
at Pebble Beach, Calif., Helen 
Sigel of Philadelphia seemed to be 
using wrong clubs. Although spec- 
tators blamed her caddy, Miss 
Sigel refused to get a new one for 
the afternoon round. Result: a 
4 and 3 defeat at the hands of 
Grace Lenezyk of Newington, 
Conn., 21-year-old sister of three 
former caddies. 


TENNIS: 


Singles Upsets 


Chasing after the 300 dozens of 
tennis balls that bounded about 
the courts at Forest -Hills last 
week, caddies found out any num- 
ber of revealing little things about 
the players. Louise Brough was 
the kind that gave the kids a 
racquet now and then (Jack 
Kramer handed out seven the last 
times he was there and always 
thanked them when they gave him balls) . 
Earl Cochell’s side of the court was lively. 
though some of his muttered protests were 
unprintable. 

Ex-ball boy Frank Parker never scolded 
or rushed them, but he usually asked for 
the ball on which his opponent had just 
erred. Eric Sturgess, the smooth-stroking 
stranger from South Africa, was quiet and 
liked sugar in his Coke. 

Comers: In the press box behind the 
stadium marquee, sports writers were 
pretty sure they were finding out some- 
thing more important to American tennis: 
a new generation of talent was coming to 
maturity. 

After the depressingly one-sided Ameri- 
can victory over Australia in the Davis 
Cup matches, experts hadn’t expected 
much excitement in the 67th national 
singles championships. But as early as 
Tuesday, Davis Cuppers Billy Talbert 
(two-time national runner-up) of New 
York and Billy Sidwell of Australia were 
put out, as was Tom Brown Jr. of San 
Francisco. A day later Davis Cupper 
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Pilots Parlor 


The Boeing Stratocruiser is not only 
an air traveler’s ideal— “It’s a 
ilots’ airplane,” say veteran airline 
b) 
captains who have flown it. 


One reason is that the pilots’ com-— 


partment is big and roomy, with 
unusual visibility, and dual red and 
white lighting to provide proper 
instrument illumination under all 
conditions. Other advantages are 
unusually effective flight controls, 
simplified grouping of instruments 
and controls and close co-ordination 
between. pilot and engineer. 
Excellent flight characteristics 
and easy maneuverability in the air 


BOEMN 


Ss TRATOCRUIS ER 


and on the ground make the Strato- 
cruiser amazingly easy to handle. 
It has the inherent stability of good 
aerodynamic design. 


Boeing has built more 4-engine 
aircraft than any other manufac- 
turer. Leadership in design, stamina, 
performance and dependability has 
distinguished Boeing’s famous Fly- 
ing Forts and Superforts, transocean 
Clippers and Stratoliners. In the 
new Stratocruiser, now completing 
one of the most rigorous test pro- 
grams ever given an airplane, this 


Here’s why these airlines chose Boeing 

Stratocruisers as their new fleet queens: 

1 Outstanding passenger appeal—spaciousness 
and comfort. 


2 Superior flight characteristics and perform- 
ance. 

3 Increased safety through proved structural 
integrity and equipment research. 

4 Greater speed and payload, easier mainte- 
nance, resulting in low operating cost. 


leadership is reaffirmed. Here is the eoh™ 


world’s first true super-transport. 
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Largest-Selling 


Scotch Whiskies 
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Gardnar Mulloy of Miami Beach, Fla., 
lost a five-set battle to 20-year-old Herbie 
Flam of Beverly Hills, Calif. The early 
work of Victor Seixas Jr. of Philadelphia. 
Cochell and Harry Likas Jr. of San Fran- 
cisco heightened the impression that a new 
group was taking charge. 

The quarter-finals left no question of 
what was happening. The 32-year-old 
Parker, No. 1 in this country and ranked 
among the first ten every year since 1933, 
was eliminated by Pancho Gonzales, a 
swarthy, 20-year-old giant from Los An- 


New York Journal-American 


Finalists Sturgess and Gonzales 


geles. At the semifinal stage, American 
hopes rested on the unseeded Flam and 
the last-seeded Gonzales. 

Apparently the experts didn’t think this 
new stuff was ready to go all the way: 
Most of them’ looked for an_all- foreign 
final (the first since 1933) between the 
wiry, 28-year-old Sturgess and Jaroslav 
Drobny, the chunky Czech southpaw. 

They were right about Sturgess; his 
strategically resourceful and mechanically 
sound game removed young Flam in 
straight sets. But after breaking even in 
the bitter opening sets (8-10, 11-9), Gon- 
zales’s erratic high-voltage stroking bat- 
tered Drobny out, 6-0, 6-3. 

When Gonzales came East this season 
he said that, with Jack Kramer out of the 
way, he thought he had a chance to win 
the 1948 national title, even though he 
stood only seventeenth in the American 
rankings (NeEWswWEEK, Aug. 2). Last Sun- 
day, Sept. 19, he vindicated his optimism. 
Although immature lapses prolonged his 
task, Gonzales’s streaking serves and tower- 
ing net play overpowered Sturgess’s bal- 
anced artistry, 6-2; 6-3, 14-12. 

In the women’s singles final Margaret 
Osborne duPont of Wilmington, Del.. 
twice runner-up, repeatedly came from 


behind to outlast her old rival, Louise 
Brough of Beverly Hills, 4-6, 6-4, 15-13. 


Newsweek 














THEATER —— 


The Normal Neurotic 


When “Small Wonder” lives up to its 
title it is a gay and witty musical revue 
sparked by a castful of talented young 
people. And when it fails on occasion in 
its satiric spoofing of current events and 
cultural phenomena, the damage is re- 
grettable but hardly irreparable. 

The tone of the evening is set by Tom 
Ewell, a casual, pleasant young man who 
appears between numbers as a “normal 
neurotic” given to worrying about divorce, 
radio programs, the human anatomy and 
the like, and especially “happy endings” 
in the movies. When Ewell steps out of 
character in this latter and wonderfully 
wacky sketch he plays for broad comedy 
with the best of his companions. 

His chief competition here is Alice 
Pearce, who manages to be very funny 
with only minimum assistance from her 
material, and Mary McCarty, a promising 
young comedian. Miss McCarty, who also 
sings, contributes a devastating burlesque 
of the “Flaming Youth” of the ’20s, and 
is equally funny as a millionaire cowgirl 
and the barely English-speaking star of a 
Megalo-Golden-Mania musical. 

Practically everyone else in the company 
sings and/or dances nicely. The score— 
music by Baldwin Bergersen and Albert 
Selden, lyrics by Phyllis McGinley and 
Billings Brown—is only fair, although 
“When I Fall In Love” (sung by Marilyn 
Day) and “Saturday’s Child” (Miss Me- 
Carty in a torchy mood) are above av- 
erage. (SmaLtuL Wonper. George Nichols, 
38rd, producer. Burt Shevelove, director. 
Gower Champion, choreographer. Ralph 
Alswang, sets. John Derro, costumes.) 


Not Quite 


In titular contrast to “Small Wonder,” 
“Heaven on Earth”—the other Broadway 
opening of the week—promises too much 
and is doubly disappointing in its failure 
to make better use of a talented cast. 

Barry Trivers’s book about a Central 
Park cabbie (Peter Lind Hayes), his girl 
Friday (Dorothy Jarnac), a romantic 
couple (Barbara Nunn, Robert Dixon), 
and the housing problem, is more to be 
scissored than censored. Nor in its long- 
drawn fancy does it provide nearly enough 
comedy to ration out among Hayes and 
three assisting comics—David Burns, 
Irwin Corey, and Claude Stroud. 

Two talents save the production from 
inglorious rout: Miss Jarnac simultane- 
ously brings the musical to life and stops 
it in its tracks with a beguiling pixie- 
dance, and when Peter Lind Hayes steps 
into his night-club routines, he is almost 
capable of carrying the production on his 
own. (HEAvEN on Eartu. Monte Proser, 
Ned C. Litwack, producers. John Murray 
Anderson, director. Raoul Pene Dubois, 
sets and costumes.) 
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radio-telephone on Main Line 


T’S a big step forward in progressive 
railroading ... Erie’s installation 
of 4-way radio-telephone on 347 miles 
of its main line; with 537 more miles 
soon to be under way. 


Traditional methods, such as hand 
signals and walking the tracks now 
give way to the émstant communication 
of radio-telephone. With radio, Erie 
conductors can talk to the engineer (and 
vice versa) while the train is in motion. 
In any weather, train crews of moving 
trains can talk with each other, or 
with wayside stations, just as easily 
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as you use your telephone at home! 


This is another example of Erie’s 
forward-looking policy .. . finding 
better ways to provide safe, depend- 
able transportation for both passengers 
and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Egry Allsets are modern, single set forms 
for speed writing business records, and as 
the name implies, they are ‘‘all set,’’ ready 
to go to work immediately. They are made up 
in individual sets, interleaved with one-time 
carbon. After writing, a quick snap separates 
forms from carbon. It’s as simple.as that. All- 
sets are available in any practical size, in as 
many copies to the set as required, in various 
colors of paper, and in a wide range of styles. 
Allsets offer many advantages, and they are 
equally desirable for either typed or handwrit- 
ten records. One distinct advantage is that they 
may be kept intact until all necessary informa- 
tion has been entered. Or one or more copies 
may be removed, and the remainder kept in- 
tact. They may travel from one place to an- 
other for additional data, and then when com- 
pleted, snapped apart for distribution. Egry has 
developed many Allset systems—some of them 
unusually tricky. We’ll be glad to tell you more 
about their time- and labor-saving possibilities. 
When writing please address Dept.. N. 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


EGRY CONTINUOUS FORMS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, 
TORONTO 14, ONT., CANADA 


SALES AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





1 Invoicing System 
2 Purchacing System 
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FEATURING LOW COST INSTALLATION 


Almost immediate enjoyment of new convenience 
and comfort comes after the installation of a 
Reznor unit-heating system is started. One unit, 
or dozens, can be put into service quickly —with- 
out extensive contracting costs and tear-up mess. 
You simply locate the units and connect gas and 


due to motion upsetting 
the organs of balance, 
relieved with 












For Land and Sea travel. 
Results guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
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electric services. 


EFFICIENT Automatic HEATING 


A complete, dynamic package of automatic heat 
production, the Reznor unit extracts the maxi- 
mum heat from natural, manufactured or LP 
gas. Its BIG, QUIET FAN distributes the live, 
warm air throughout a wider area. Gas firing 
and automatic controls completely remove heating 
nuisances, Your Reznor unit will operate season- 
long without attention. Write today for catalog. 


OR 


A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 
REZNOR CO. 
MERCER 13, PENNA. 

Gas Heaters Since 1888 
NO STEAM LINES 





NO BOILERS 


NO FUEL STORAGE - NO FIRE TENDING 





For tomorrow’s slant 
on today’s news, 
read Newsweek 




















Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops, $5.00 pair. 
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MUSIC 
New Records 


VauGcHAN WILLIAMS: CONCERTO FOR 
OxBor AND OrcuestrA. Mitchell Miller with 
orchestra under Daniel Saidenberg. Mer- 
cury. Three 12-inch records in album, 
$5.22. A performance which demonstrates 
that Miller is one of the top oboeists of the 
day. His artistry, plus Saidenberg’s con- 
ducting, plus the full-range recording which 
Mercury has given this set make the whole 
most impressive. Another recent Mercury 
offering is the Khatchaturian Concerto 
FoR VIOLIN as played by David Oistrakh 
with the Russian State Symphony Orches- 
tra under Alexander Gauk. The music is 
uninspired, but it provides a vehicle for 
the Soviet Union’s most famous fiddler. 
(Five 12-inch records in album, $7.84.) 

Saint-SaEns: Sympnuony No. 3 1n C 
Minor. The New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony under Charles Miinch. Co- 
lumbia. Four 12-inch records in album, $6. 
The new conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony (to take over in 1949) makes his 
American recording debut in stunning style. 

Braums: A German Requiem. Eleanor 
Steber, James Pease, and the RCA-Victor 
Chorale and Orchestra under Robert 
Shaw. RCA-Victor. Nine 12-inch records 
in album, $12.25. For an off-the-beaten- 
path work, the “German Requiem” has 
run from famine to feast, for Columbia has 
also recently relased a performance—re- 
corded in Europe with Elizabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Hans Hotter, the Vienna Friends of 
Music chorus, and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic under Herbert von Karajan. (Ten 
12-inch records in two albums, $15.50.) 
Of the two, the American-made RCA- 
Victor rendition is to be preferred, but 
there may be those who feel that the Eu- 
ropean-made Columbia version has more 
of that indefinable Germanic feeling. 

Erna Sack: Sones oF Op VIENNA. 
London. Three 12-inch records in album, 
$7.35, Mrs. Sack is a German coloratura 
much admired for her really extraordinary 
range and phenomenal vocal acrobatics. 
These sides are well recorded, but show 
the voice somewhat less flexible than it 
once was. An earlier Sack may be found 
on Mercury’s recent release titled Erna 
Sack Sincs Lenar anp Strauss. (Three 
12-inch records in album, $5.23.) 

Joun McCormack Srnes Acain. RCA- 
Victor. Six 10-inch records in album, $7. 
This memorial album to the late Irish 
tenor has been long awaited. To process 
old records which range from early acoustic 
to early electric took care and skill, and 
that is what RCA-Victor gave them. The 
twelve selections represent a compro- 
mise, for they run from Handel’s “Come 
My Beloved” to “Macushla,” but then, 
didn’t the great John himself do just such 
a thing on his own programs? The Handel. 
the Brahms, and the Mozart are of course 
masterpieces of their kind. P.S. “I Hear 
You Calling Me” is present, too. 
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good food 


wherever you go... 


Stop on the highway, in a small town or in the city 
.. wherever you go, you'll find a restaurant 
serving fine food, skillfully and tastefully prepared. 
We in America are fortunate that our farm 
lands produce so great an abundance and 
variety of delicious food containing the elements 
essential for a well-balanced, nutritious diet. 
Minerals and chemicals produced by 
International help make it possible that, wherever 
you go, you can find an ample supply of food 
of fine quality, high nutritional value and 
appetizing flavor. 

International mines Phosphate and Potash and 
manufactures complete Plant Foods which 
contain the mineral-rich ingredients required 

for the continued fertility of the soil and the 
healthy growth of our food crops. 

And for your greatest enjoyment of the foods 
they serve, chefs in restaurants from coast to 
coast are using Ac'cent*, a pure food product, 
made by International from vegetable proteins, 
to enhance the distinctive, natural flavors of 
tine food. 





MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 





DELIVERS SPEEDY 


POWERFUL IMPACT 


without kickback 


to operator 


This hard-hitting 
Keller Impact 
Wrench sets nuts to 
@ desired torque 
without stalling 
shock to the opera- 
tor. High speed at 
light loads combines 
with positive impact- 
ing blows for all as- 
sembly operations. 
Reversible. A 414-lb 
of power! 


IMPACT WRENCH 
%" Bolt Capacity 


2” Bolt Capacity 


This new size Keller Impact Wrench 


has a capacity of 54” 


bolts. A power- 


ful tool, yet its impacting mechanism 
is simple, direct... free from gears, 


‘springs, complicated 


devices. Reversi- 


ble feature for disassembly operations. 
Built-in torque regulator. 
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4809 Jack Street 
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Why Students Flunk Out 


Fifty per cent of the young men and 
women entering college this fall will not 
graduate. But this “shocking fact” of high 
student mortality can be remedied, says 
Dr. Archibald MacIntosh, 48-year-old 
vice president of Haverford College, Pa. 
In a new book, “Behind the Academic 
Curtain,”* Dr. MacIntosh brings twenty 
years’ experience to bear on the problem 
of keeping the student in college. 

Under a grant by the Educational Re- 
search Fund of the Tuition Plan, Dr. 
MacIntosh obtained data from 276 col- 
leges and universities on admissions, drop- 
outs, and student guidance. He learned 
that the primary cause of students’ fall- 
ing by the wayside is academic failure. 
Second is financial difficulties, then trans- 
fer, personal, health, domestic, and the 
much overworked “other reasons.” 

The mortality rate varies considerably 
with the size and type of college. Dr. 
MacIntosh charts it percentagewise thus: 

Junior Colleges 32.1 
Men’s Colleges 37.0 
(over 1,000) 
Women’s Colleges 
(under 1,000) 
Women’s Colleges 
(over 1,000) 
Men’s Colleges 
(under 1,000) 
Co-ed Institutions 
(under 1,000) 
Co-ed Institutions 
(over 1,000) 


45.2 





*BEHIND THE ACADEMIC CurTAIN. By Archibaid 
MacIntosh. 165 pages. Harper. $2.50. 
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This chart bears out Dr. MacIntosh’s 
premise that student mortality depends 
primarily on selectivity of admission. 

Remedy: “Behind the Academic Cur- 
tain” is aimed directly at parents. Dr. 
MacIntosh feels that both the college and 
the student (and his family) have a re- 
sponsibility in choosing each other. Part 
of the cause of dropouts is the student’s 
insufficient knowledge of whether a par- 
ticular institution offers what he wants. 
Some of the blame lies with the colleges 
who do not appraise the entrant closely 


, enough to know that he cannot last the 


full course. 

“Next in significance to admission,” 
says Dr. MacIntosh, “is the freshman.” 
Many colleges fall down on their duty to 
the youngster by giving him the least 
experienced instructor and saving the bril- 
liant professors for the later years. The 
Haverford educator feels this is unsound 
because college habits are formed in the 
first year, and it is then that the student is 
most open to stimulation to work. As most 
dropouts occur in the first two years, the 
younger students should have the _ best 
teaching. 

Guidance: Integrally tied in with aca- 
demic stimulants is the importance of 
adequate student guidance. Many a young 
man has been saved from flunking out 
of college by his adviser’s discovery of as 
simple a matter as difficulty in organizing 
lecture notes. ' 

Of course, the ultimate ability to grad- 
uate depends largely on the student him- 
self. But it is a joint venture for college 
and collegian right from the start, for 
“the successful end of a college course lies 
in its beginning.” 
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Washington and Glee: To help celebrate its 200th anniversary 
in 1949, Washington and Lee University at Lexington, Va., has 
enlisted such comic-strip stars as J. J. O'Malley, winged wonder 
of Barnaby, and Denny Dimwit, the brain truster of Winnie Winkle. 


Newsweek, September 27, 1948 
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of selling messages, your printed pieces should 
combine compelling art, working words and 
striking printing. But most important of 
all, the paper they are printed on makes the 
first impression on your prospects. That’s 
why wise buyers add the finishing touch of 
quality to their printing by specifying Oxford 


Papers to carry their sales story. 


OXFORD PAPERS 


230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Big Boss of the Met 


Francis Henry Taylor. director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, has been compared, ‘among other 
things, to a Medici or Borgia Cardinal, to 
Rabelais, Machiavelli, Jonathan Swift, 
William James, and P. T. Barnum. A 6- 
foot 200-pounder who smokes pipes, Tay- 
lor would hardly even qualify as a Holly- 
wood casting department’s idea of the 
head of the largest and most important 
museum in the Western Hemisphere. 

There are also conservatives in the 
art world who feel that Taylor 
hardly behaves as an ideal museum 
chief. He is too publicity-conscious, 
they sometimes say, and cite as evi- 
dence the fact that the press is as 
likely to write about him as about 
the institution he heads. But even 
critics must admit Taylor’s policies 
—that a museum belongs: to the 
people and should be made attrac- 
tive to them—bring results. From 
1931 until 1940, when he was direc- 
tor of the Worcester Museum, at- 
tendance tripled. Since he took over 
the Met in 1940 at 37, the youngest 
man to have ever held the post, at- 
tendance has risen just as remark- 
ably. In 1939, for example, the num- 
ber of visitors was 886,771. In 1947 
the total was 2,168,876. 

Such results were not obtained 
through door prizes or other such 
gimmicks. Taylor redecorated the 
interior of the old Met, rearranged 
its famous collections with an eye to 
theatrical presentation, and general- 
ly encouraged everyone from archi- 
tects through dress designers to 
make use of its facilities. Nor could 
anyone quarrel with the high quality 
of a Taylor-planned museum show. 
His scholarship and artistic stand- 
ards are loftv—so conservative, in fact, 
that he has often been criticized for his in- 
nate hostility toward much that has been 
too loosely termed “modern art.” 

Doctor's Son: Offspring of a promi- 
nent Philadelphia doctor, William John- 
son Taylor, Francis Henry attended the 
University of Pennsylvania. For four 
vears after his graduation he taught, 
studied, and traveled in Europe. In 1928, 
he became curator of medieval art at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, and then 
in 1931 he went to Worcester. 

Taylor’s talents are multifold. His gift 
for turning a phrase with forceful pun- 
gency makes him sought after both as 
speaker and writer. Hence, tongue and pen 
are ever the champions of the Taylor poli- 
cies and philosophy. His remark that “the 
people have had their bellyful of prestige 
and pink Tennessee marble” has been 
quoted so often that by now it must have 
lost its flavor for even Taylor himself. 

By far the most important product of 
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the Taylor pen is a new book, “The Taste 
of Angels.”* Published this week, it em- 
braces the history of art collecting from 
Rameses to Napoleon. A later volume, 
Taylor states, “will deal with European 
collectors of the Industrial Revolution and 
the rise of collecting in America.” 

“The Taste of Angels” is addressed to 
“those who care for art and have a curi- 
osity about those who likewise cared be- 
fore them.” Let no reader be deterred be- 
‘ause he has never made up his mind 
whether he is, or is not, an art lover. “The 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Taylor of the Met: Rabelais or P. T. Barnum? 


Taste of Angels” is absorbing, challeng- 
ing, and altogether captivating. Of course, 
there may be specialists who will quarrel 
on detail because Taylor has chosen to 
generalize. He has, after all, attempted to 
integrate the: social and economic history 
of the world in terms of the culture it pro- 
duced. “Collections,” he says, “are merely 
the tangible illustrations to the ordinary 
processes of economic history and show 
the trends of historic taste. They form the 
records of the life story of successful men 
in successful times.” 

Phrasemaker: And the Taylor-turned 
phrases are everywhere in evidence. For 
example: 
> On the Egyptian pharaohs—* *You can’t 
take it with you’ is a concept which was 
wholly foreign to the Egyptian and one 
which he could never have understood.” 
P On the ancient Greeks—[They] were 
entirely free from those inhibitions which 





*THE TAsTE oF ANGELS. By Francis Henry Taylor. 
661 pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $10. 


Semitic insecurity and Christian peni- 
tence have, over the centuries, added to 
the complexities and frustrations of mod- 
ern life .. . Just as he wished to share his 
carnal pleasures with his god, the Greek 
offered his works of art to the temples for 
their common use . . . Whether or not 
these objects served a useful purpose in 
the life to come was unimportant if only 
they obtained favors for the donor in this 
world.” 

P On the Romans—The “enthusiasm for 
antiquities which had begun originally as 
a hobby of the nobility . . . became 
the symbol of political and military 
authority, just as it did in Nazi Ger- 
many . The Roman world of 
fashion was very much like that of 
New York at the present time— 
money, comfort, and the highest 
standards of luxury that money can 
buy being the primary consideration. 
The plumbing was elaborate and 
functioned perfectly; only the finest 
marbles were admitted.” 

P On the Medicis—‘If the Medici of 
Florence can be credited with bring- 
ing the Renaissance of the arts to 
flower, their Roman representatives 
[the Medici popes and cardinals] 
may in turn be held responsible for 
its decay. But in those twenty years 
of Roman holiday the greatest mas- 
terpieces of European art were ex- 
ecuted.” 

P On the Hapsburgs—*The German 
Renaissance . . . was the mirror of a 
society held firmly in the grasp of 
the practical, hard-minded  mer- 
chants and manufacturers who used 
the courts of the nobility as a fine 
antiquarian smoke screen for their 
ambitions and activities. The history 
of Hindenburg and the industrial 
backers of the Nazi party, if written 
once in the sixteenth century, was 
written a hundred times over.” 

> On the English—*Their Majesties’ most 
loyal subjects have proved themselves over 
and over again to be among the most 
sensitive and astute collectors of art the 
world has ever seen .. . The British under- 
stand the imperialism of the arts and their 
function in society, a society that reached 
its ultimate fulfillment in the gentleman— 
a citizen of the world in whom are com- 
bined both the intellectual ideals of the 
Greek and the chivalry of the medieval 
knight.” 

The conclusion which Taylor reaches in 
“The Taste of Angels” is both serious and 
challenging. Works of art, he says, “are 
merely the timeless pieces of currency for 
which ideas, ideals, and aspirations have 
been exchanged for 30 centuries .. . It 
remains for our generation to decide 
whether we shall guarantee the ebb and 
flow of these spiritual values, or, whether 
we, the temporary custodians, shall bear 
the responsibility of debasing the one re- 
maining currency of civilized man.” 


Newsweek, September 27, 1948 





Chessie cars of the C & O with The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, in the background 


The New Chessie Cars on the C & O... 


Beautiful new, all-stainless steel railway 
ears, built by Budd, are now in service on 
several trains of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway. 

They take you over routes rich in scenic 
loveliness, including the storied beauty of 
the Blue Ridge and Appalachian Moun- 
tains. And never have you had such oppor- 
tunity to enjoy it—viewing it from the 
first Vista-Dome cars to go in service on 
any eastern railroad. 

New ideas for your comfort and pleasure 
too numerous to catalogue, sparkle 
throughout these sleek and gleaming cars. 


An enclosed children’s nursery. Spacious 
private rooms. A theater. Snack bars. 
Music at your finger tips. 

Beneath their beauty, luxury and imagi- 
native design stands the solid fact of their 
all-stainless steel construction. From 
foundation center-sill to shining roof rail, 
from end-post to end-post through all 
their frames and girders, these cars are 
built of this amazing, silver-hued metal, 
strongest ever used in railroad car con- 
struction. Cars of stainless steel structure 
are built exclusively by Budd. The Budd 
Company, Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania. 
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S. S. President Wilson at Shanghai 


A 39-day vacation cruise on America’s finest postwar luxury liners 
the new S.S. PRESIDENT WILSON and S.S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


(The President Wilson sails from San Francisco, November 19; the President Cleveland sails from San Francisco, December 10) 





Hong Kong's exotic bazaars will fascinate you 


The infinite expanse of the world’s greatest 
ocean, the splendor of indescribably beauti- 
ful sunsets, the glorious feeling of complete 
detachment in a boundless world apart — 
all are yours when you sail on these leaders 
of America’s GLOBAL FLEET. You'll dream 
away the hours watching the prow of your 
spacious luxury liner knife through fluores- 
cent waters; and you'll doze in the sun to 
your heart's content. You'll thoroughly enjoy 
delicious food, superb service, a delightful 
air-conditioned stateroom, parties, dancing, 
deck sports and swimming. 

Ports of call: Honolulu « Manila « Hong Kong 

Shanghai « Yokohama 


MONTHLY SAILINGS—see your bonded 
travel agent. Round trip, $1260 up. 


Or, if you can spare more time—plan a 
100-day 'Round-the-World Voyage on the 
luxurious President Polk or President Monroe. 
Fares, $2470 up. 


For colorful free booklets, write American 
President Lines, Dept. 4B, 311 California Street, 
San Francisco 4, California. Or see your bonded 
travel agent for complete details. 


head AMERICAN 


PRESIDENT LINES 
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Hamlet Triumph 


The next few weeks will bring Orson 
Welles’s “Macbeth” to the screen, and 
more power to the enterprise. Meanwhile, 
and as of the moment, Laurence Olivier re- 
mains the only producer to demonstrate 
the screen’s affinity for the plays of 
Shakespeare. 

Two years ago, with “Henry V,” Olivier 
achieved a magnificent film that was at 
once an artistic and a box-office success. 
With “Hamlet” Olivier attempts a much 


more difficult problem—and again he is 
eminently successful. 

In the nature of scholars and of the 
play itself, it was inevitable that a movie- 
length “Hamlet” would provoke contro- 
versy. There has been some already, and 
there will be more. Encouraged by Olivier, 
Alan Dent, dramatic critic of The London 
News Chronicle, has whittled the play 
from 41% to 21% hours. In playing for time 
he has scrapped several soliloquies as well 
as such characters as Rosencrantz, Guild- 
enstern, and Fortinbras. There are re- 
shufflings of scenes and sentences as well 
as numerous minor verbal. changes that 
have infuriated the purists, to whom Dent 
replies: “One has to choose between mak- 
ing the meaning perfectly clear, here and 
elsewhere, to 20,000,000 cinemagoers and 
causing 2,000 Shakespearean experts to 
wince.” 

The decision in favor of wincing is con- 
siderably less noticeable in Olivier’s inter- 
pretation of the brooding Dane. True, this 
Hamlet is divested of some of his com- 
plexity to fit Olivier’s conception of a play 
that he describes in a foreword as “the 
tragedy of a man who couldn’t make up 
his mind.” He exhibits more forcefulness 
than one might expect in “the glass of 


Newsweek, September 27, 1948 
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Stark photography in Laurence Olivier’s “Hamlet” 





fashion and the mold of form,” and sev- 


eral times as much physical activity. 

But despite the temptations of the new- 
er medium, the actor avoids any serious 
break with tradition. His Hamlet is a com- 
pelling performance—subtle, eloquent, and 
illuminated by the perfected craftsmanship 
of one of the finest actors on stage or 
screen. The directional touches are part of 
his performance, as in the soliloquies in 
which the actor speaks from the sound 
track the words he is only thinking on the 
screen. 


Although Hamlet dominates the film as 


he does the play, the other characters seem 
to loom larger in the camera’s eye than 
ever they did on stage. This is particularly 
true of Ophelia, played by Jean Simmons 
with a fragile charm and simplicity that 
makes her “mad” scene unbearably poign- 
ant. Eileen Herlie does admirably as a 
beautiful and unexpectedly youngish 
queen; Basil Sydney (who was playing 
Hamlet himself not so long ago) is ex- 
cellent as the lustful king, as are Norman 
Wooland as Horatio and Terence Morgan 
as Laertes, and Felix Aylmer is a perfect 
Polonius. 

Black and White: Despite a gener- 
ous budget of some $2,000,000, “Hamlet” 
managed to avoid Technicolor. Olivier 
(who used color so effectively in “Henry 
V”) saw the court at Elsinore “as an en- 
graving rather than as a painting,” and 
the striking study in black and white 
proves how right he was. 

Many factors contributed to make this 
“Hamlet” a memorable motion picture; 
as important as any is Roger Furse’s im- 
aginative concept of a rock-hewn Elsinore 
—the endless corridors, the craggy flights 
of stairs, and the battlements that glower 
into nothingness and supply the visual 
grandeur that sets off the oral beauty of 
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INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 
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Rapid increase of population and .- 
vast reserves of raw materials put 
British Columbia in front rank for 
new capital investment. 





Population has increased 27% in 8 years. 
Primary industries —— fisheries, lumber, 
pulp, agriculture and mines—are produc- 
ing at record levels in a province whose 
resources are barely scratched. 


WRITE 
TODAY 


Write Department of Trade 
and Industry, Parliament 
Buildings, Victoria, B.C., 
on your business letterhead, 
for your copy of this beau- 
tifully illustrated brochure. 
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BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of a five billion 
dollar bank. Sold by banks and travel 
offices everywhere. Issued by 

BANK OF AMERICA N. T. & S. A., CALIFORNIA 


London + Manila - Tokyo 
New York representative, 44 Wall Street 
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Want an easy way to foster 
greater good will among those with 
whom you do business abroad? 


Send your branch representative 
in England or Western Europe or. 
Africa a gift subscription to 
NEWSWEEK-Continental. It will 
give him a warm and appreciated 
contact with “home,” and provide 
the means of giving your organi- 
zation fuller service. 


He will be receiving the same 
NEWSWEEK coverage—the same 
crisp news summaries, signifi- 
cance and forecasts—so eagerly 
read by the groups your office is 
cultivating ...and doing it at the 
same time. 


Fill in and mail the handy coupon 
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MOVIES 





Shakespeare’s poetry. (Hamer. A J. 
Arthur Rank Enterprise, sponsored by the 
Theater Guild and released by Universal- 
International. Filippo Del Giudice, pro- 
ducer. Laurence Olivier, director.) 


Rascal on Broadway 


In actual practice the parasitic type of 
Broadway producer, whose ability to pay 
a la carte prices at Sardi’s depends on his 
knack for prostituting the virtue of young 
actresses, or the talent of young play- 
wrights, is fortunately not likely to survive 
many first nights. But in “The Saxon 
Charm,” a crisp and adult film study of this 
sort of occupational skulduggery, producer 
Matt Saxon (Robert Montgomery) makes 
it seem both glamorous and effectively 
sinister. 

Though Saxon is as blatant a theatrical 
fourflusher as ever skipped out on_ his 
office rent, he is also a glib one, and Eric 
Busch (John Payne), a purposeful young 
novelist-turned-playwright, understanda- 
bly falls victim to his blandishments. Not 


-until Eric has revised his basically sound 


play into nothingness and tried the pa- 
tience of his sympathetic wife (Susan Hay- 
ward) to the breaking point does he see his 
would-be producer in his true colors—as 
a man whose interest in the theater is far 
overshadowed by his love of personal 
power. 

But for all its somber possibilities the 
story deftly avoids being tragic. With 
Claude Binyon’s caustically clever script 
to work with, Montgomery succeeds in 
making Saxon more of a “man who came 
to dinner” than a 42nd Street Citizen 
Kane. Some humorous exaggeration of his 
influence and sumptuous surroundings dis- 
guises the fact that he is basically not a 
very likely character. And Payne, Miss 
Hayward, and Audrey Totter as a night- 
club singer who also succumbs to the Saxon 
“charm” nicely offset his sophisticated 
comedy by playing their roles straight and 
looking very much like genuine human 
beings. 

The end product, though not entirely 
faithful to the Frederic Wakeman novel 
from which it is derived, makes a thor- 
oughly absorbing film in which some deli- 
cious humor expertly points up a provoca- 
tive theme. (THe Saxon Cuarm. Uni- 
versal-International. Joseph Sistrom, pro- 
ducer. Claude Binyon, director.) 


Other Movies 


EMmBRACEABLE You (Warner Brothers) : 
Driving a gangster’s getaway car, Dane 
Clark hits Geraldine Brooks and makes his 
own getaway as she is taken to the hos- 
pital. A guilty conscience prompts him to 
visit her, and when the doctor tells him 
that her injury will prove fatal one day 
soon, Clark decides—with a little prod- 
ding from Wallace Ford, an interested de- 
tective—to devote himself to the task of 


Montgomery.: Broadway heel 


brightening his victim’s remaining days. 
Even moviegoers with a low sobbing point 
will have trouble working up much interest 
in this glum, unlikely tribute to regenera- 
tion and love in the shadows. 

Tue Room Upstairs (Lopert Films) : 
It is possible that Marlene Dietrich’s first 
French film comes to the American screen 
criss-crossed with the scars of unmerciful 
cutting. But even so, it is difficult to see 
how this pedestrian treatment of a familiar 
theme could have been so very much better 
in its original form. Both Dietrich as an 
enigmatic femme fatale and Jean Gabin 
as a provincial fall guy have played these 
roles before—but never with so little as- 
surance. 

A SouTHERN YANKEE (M-G-M): About 
the only difference between this and other 
Red Skelton films is its setting and point 
of departure. This time the elastic-counte- 
nanced comic turns up as a bellboy in a 
Yankee hotel during the Civil War. His 
harebrained involvement with a gang of 
spies and counterspies, including Brian 
Donlevy and George Coulouris, adds up to 
the same old Skelton formula. But it is still 
good for a laugh or two. 

RACHEL AND THE STRANGER (RKO): In 
the backwoods of pioneer Ohio, Rachel 
(Loretta Young) is a “bond-servant.” Big 
Davey (William Holden), whose wife has 
died of the fever, needs someone to keep 
his wilderness cabin neat and give his son 
(Gary Gray) some “schoolin’.” So he buys 
Rachel for $22, marries her for the sake 
of appearances, and immediately puts her 
to work. But Big Davey has a guitar- 
playing friend named Jim (Robert Mitch- 
um) who knows a woman when he sees 
one. The resulting triangular complica- 
tions, which are unraveled amidst an 
authentic enough background, provide 
some moments of probably unintentional 
comedy and quite a spell of what, with 
the help of a little motivation, might have 
passed as serious dramatics. 


Newsweek 












Flynn vs. Roosevelt 


The review which follows is by Kenneth 
Crawford, assistant chief of NEWSWEEK’S 
Washington bureau and long an observer 
of the capital scene. 


John T. Flynn says of his book, “The 
Roosevelt Myth,” that he is picturing 
Franklin D. Roosevelt “as history will see 
him.” If so, history will have to add 
Roosevelt’s picture to its rogue’s gallery 
somewhere between Ivan the Terrible and 
the Borgias. 

Examining F.D.R.’s record from the 
bank closing of 1933 to the Yalta Confer- 
ence of 1945, Flynn finds no good and much 
evil. As he writes the story of the successive 
New Deals, it is a sordid parade. 

The critic sees no mitigation, feels no 
compassion, and offers no alternative solu- 
tion for the problems of depression at 
home and aggression abroad with which 
Roosevelt had to deal. It is as simple as this 
to Flynn: When Roosevelt’s schemes for 
ending the depression failed he took the 
United States into war to cover up his fail- 
ure. Then, out of gullibility or Machiavel- 
lian cunning, he handed victory to Joseph 
Stalin in a beribboned basket. 

Thesis: Flynn attempts to prove that 
F.D.R., the popular hero four times elected 
and reelected president, was a myth fabri- 
cated of clever propaganda and that the 
man behind the myth was, in fact, a 
charlatan motivated by lust for. political 
power—lacking in political philosophy, 
scruples, and depth of character. He draws 
upon daily newspaper columns, magazine 
articles, and the numerous memoirs of 
Roosevelt’s former associates for the in- 
formation to support his case. The result is 
startling and at times impressive. 

As Flynn sees it, Roosevelt started his 
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John T. Flynn: His F.D.R. is black 
September 27, 1948 
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career in the Presidency by breaking all 
his preelection promises. Then, in the name 
of a people’s revolution against the vested 
interests, he proceeded to saddle the coun- 
try with a bureaucracy resembling Bis- 
marck’s Germany. He incurred an enor- 
mous public debt trying to spend his way 
out of the depression only to run into 
the recession of 1938. 

Thereupon, the writer further charges, 
he plotted war against Japan and Germany 
while promising the country that he would 
keep America’s sons out of war, all this as 
a tremendous boondoggle sure to achieve a 
temporary prosperity. He also plotted for 
a third term while assuring his closest 
associates that he wanted to retire. 

Who Won the War? Flynn even 
denies Roosevelt a measure of credit for 
victory over Hitler. That was easy enough, 
the author says, with 420,000,000 Allies 
ganging up on 70,000,000 Germans. As to 
whether the United States should have 
fought Germany and Japan, he begs the 
question. He refuses to agree with Roose- 
velt even about matters in which Roosevelt 
agreed with him. Thus he blasts Roosevelt 
for supporting sub rosa the neutrality laws 
which Flynn, as an adviser to the Nye 
committee, helped to write. 

The book ends with the story of Roose- 
velt’s fourth-term election at a time, ac- 
cording to Flynn, when his health was so 
bad that his doctors had forced him into 
semiretirement, and with the remarkable 
tale of Roosevelt’s efforts to appease Stalin 
at Teheran and Yalta. 

Flynn calls this latter episode “the final 
betrayal.” Drawing principally on sources 
friendly to Roosevelt, he documents to the 
ears the charge that Roosevelt handed 
Eastern Europe to Stalin without exacting 
any adequate quid pro quo. But on one 
page Flynn attributes Roosevelt’s conduct 
to gullibility and on another to cynicism. 
And he fails to make allowance for Roose- 
velt’s belief at Yalta that Russia’s help 
would be needed to finish off the Japanese. 

In his foreword Flynn concedes that his 
opinions may be challenged but insists that 
his facts are unassailable. In the main, 
this is probably so. But all the facts have 
not yet been established in the tricky area 
Flynn traverses. For example, the latest 
installments of Sherwood’s Hopkins papers 
reveal that the Chinese Port of Dairen was 
in effect awarded to Stalin at Teheran 
rather than at the later Yalta Conference, 
where Flynn places it. Other such details 
may become unstuck as the record_.js com- 
pleted. And ultimate history harbors few 
such all-black villains as the Flynn Roose- 
velt. (THe Roosevett Mytu. By John T. 
Flynn. 438 pages. Devin-Adair. $3.50). 


The Tragedy of Herndon 


William H. Herndon was Abraham Lin- 
coln’s law partner sixteen years, and his 
friend and political associate for even 
‘longer. After Lincoln’s tragic death he 
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_ wrote his friend’s biography. Although it 
has become fashionable to disparage Hern- 
don’s Lincoln, which was originally pub- 
lished in 1889, the fact remains that the 
Lincoln myth or legend was largely shaped 
by the earthy, but always realistic story 
that Herndon gave the world. Herndon 
himself is now the subject of a biography, 
aptly entitled “Lincoln’s Herndon.” 
Herndon was a strange man of much 
ability and many frustrations but, as 
David Donald’s animated book shows, he 
was more than just a small-town lawyer 
and close friend of a man who rose to 


They Held to the Old 


One of the most brilliant pieces of his- 
torical writing to come along in many 
months is “The American Political Tradi- 
tion and the Men Who Made It,” by Rich- 
ard Hofstadter, a young professor of his- 
tory at Columbia University. Many read- 
ers will find it as stimulating as another 
generation found the early works of 
Charles A. Beard or the provocative essays 
of Vernon Louis Parrington. 

Written with a verve too seldom found 
in the work of professional historians, Hof- 


Culver 


their latter-day successors in the Repub- 
lican Party. It was shared by men as di- 
verse as Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Cleve- 
land, Bryan, Wilson, and Hoover. 
Hofstadter cannot find that these leaders 
—not even Jefferson, who founded the 
Democratic Party, or Lincoln, for all his 
love for the common people—really “be- 
lieved in democracy” above all else. With 
few exceptions their principal purpose, at 
least after the first flush of novelty had 
faded from our institutions, was to restore 
—often in the name of liberalism or prog- 
ressivism—the older way of life. Although 


From ‘‘Lincoln’s Herndon’’ (Alfred J x. Knopf) 


The law office that Lincoln shared with Herndon, the tragic figure now the subject of a biography 


greatness. He was an ambitious man who 
never achieved the glory he craved. 

Herndon arrived in frontier Illinois as a 
youth and grew up under the pioneer con- 
ditions then existing. In 1844 he became 
young Lincoln’s law partner. Soon they had 
established one of the most successful law 
practices in the central part of the state. 
This led them both into politics. 

Donald paints a colorful picture of the 
early days in Springfield and Sangamon 
County, examines the cases the two men 
handled, and follows them on the circuit 
as one rode toward the Presidency and the 
other toward neglect and disappointment. 
Remaining behind, Herndon played an 
intimate part in the life of his community. 
He was involved in many movements— 
temperance (although he was an alcoholic), 
racial tolerance, abolition of slavery, re- 
ligious freedom, women’s rights, the con- 
trol of monopoly, and other facets of the 
progressiveness of his time. 

Donald examines honestly and patiently 
the paradox that was Herndon’s life and 
has written a moving book about the tragic 
figure. (Lincotn’s Hernnon. By David 
Donald, 392 pages. Knopf. $5.) 


90 


stadter’s sitiapinns essays on Jefferson, 
Jackson, Calhoun, Lincoln, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Cleveland, Bryan, the two Roosevelts, 
Wilson, and Hoover are notable for clarity 
and urbanity. Hofstadter has read deeply 
all the standard sources of American his- 
tory and come up with some new con- 
clusions. 

His analysis of Lincoln as a politician, 
in which he effectively debunks the glori- 
fication of the Civil War President as a 
liberal leader and firm believer in democ- 
racy, is masterful. His attempt to place 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in his historical 
perspective, while less successful, is never- 
theless highly provocative. 

Hofstadter’s simple theme is one not al- 
ways subscribed to by historians. He holds 
that “the sanctity of private property, the 
right of the individual to dispose of and 
invest in it, the value of opportunity, and 
the natural evolution of self-interest and 
self-assertion, within broad legal limits, 
into a beneficent social order have been 
staple tenets of the central faith in Amer- 
ican political ideologies.” This faith, the 
author shows, was not the exclusive prop- 
erty of the Hamiltonian Federalists or 


Abraham Lincoln helped form a new politi- 
cal party, abolished slavery, put the South- 
ern aristocracy to rout, paved the way for 
the success of industrial capitalism, and 
thus was one of our truly revolutionary 
leaders, he did all this “with the intent of 
restoring the Union as it had been .. .” 

As It Was: By the time William Jen- 
nings Bryan came along “the dominant 
American ideal had steadily been fixed og 
bygone institutions and conditions,” and- 
the great progressive leaders such as Bryan, 
LaFollette, and Wilson were fundamental- 
ly trying to “recreate the old nation of 
limited and decentralized power, genuine 
competition, democratic opportunity, and 
enterprise.” It was Wilson’s aim to revivify 
democratic government, as he said, “for the 
purpose of recovering what seems to have 
been lost . . . our old variety and freedom 
and individual energy .. .” 

Hofstadter, writing with delicate irony, 
shows how close Herbert Hoover really 
was to this tradition, how he dreamed of 
a brilliant and expansive future for the 
nation, but could only conceive of reach- 
ing it “along the traditional highway.” 
It was Hoover’s successor, Franklin D. 
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Roosevelt, alone among the statesmen of 
modern liberalism, who first recognized the 
“failure of tradition” and recognized the 
“need for novelty and daring.” 
However, as Hofstadter sees it, Roose- 
velt may have had a striking capacity for 
innovation in practical measures and 
through the New Deal he marked some de- 
viations in the American course, but the 
wartime President had little “capacity for 
innovation in ideas” and, because he was 
“neither systematic nor consistent.” in the 
long run even he “provided no clearly ar- 
ticulated break with the inherited faith.” 
(THe Anrertcan PowurricaL TRADITION 
AND THE Men Wuo Mane Ir. By Richard 
Hofstadter. 378 pages. Knopf. 84). 


Other Books 


Aw Arrair or Stare. By Pat Frank. 256 
pages. Lippincott. $2.75. When Jeff Baker, 
an idealistic young war veteran. goes 
abroad as Third Secretary and Vice Consul 
with the American mission in Budapest, he 
is plunged into the warm-up phase of the 
cold war. He is assigned to work with a 
top secret anti-Communist underground 
being mobilized by the United States 
throughout Europe. The exciting events 
which follow in Pat Frank’s entertaining 
novel, “An Affair of State.” are frighten- 
ingly similar to authentic incidents taking 
place in Berlin today. Although it lacks the 
light fantasy and satire of Frank’s popular 
first novel, “Mr. Adam,” his light, readable 
stvle and his identification of characters 
and situations with present-day develop- 
ments make a book few will want to miss. 

As We Ste Russia. By Members of the 
Overseas Press Club. 316 pages. Dutton. 
$3.75. This is an authoritative and ob- 
jective book because its 25 authors, all 
seasoned foreign correspondents, lived and 
worked in Russia and Soviet zones of in- 
fluence. Among the contributors, all mem- 
bers of the Overseas Press Club of Ameri- 
¢a, are Leland Stowe, Josef Israels II, 
George Moorad, Henry Cassidy, Oriana 
Atkinson, Sonia Tomara, Larry LeSeuer, 
and Eugene Lyons. Joseph B. Phillips, 
Niwsweex’s director of foreign affairs, 
djsects Russian intellectualism in a chap- 
tg entitled “The Monopoly of the Mind,” 
and Harold R. Isaacs, special-projects edi- 
tor of NEWSWEEK, comments on Red im- 
perialism in “Russia in Asia.” 

Francis Goes to Wasuineton. By 
David Stern. 243 pages. Farrar, Strauss. 
$2.50. The famous talking Army mule 
catches up with hero Peter Stirling in ci- 
vilian life and finds the latter is the victim 
of some unscrupulous politicians who have 
made him the thoroughly bemused candi- 
date for Congress against a rich, popular 
opponent. Francis, of course, takes over, 
hecomes Stirling’s campaign manager, and 
guides his pal in and out of a series of 
unconventional campaign headaches, thus 
proving he is as engaging in civilian life as 


the was in the Burma theater. 
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Pure drinking water 
for a big city 


Few cities, large or small, have a pure source 
of drinking water. Usually water must 
treated with chlorinating chemicals to insure 
germ-free safety. 


While ordinary chlorination provides safe 
water, decomposed vegetable matter in reser- 
voirs may produce unpleasant taste and odor. 
One available device eliminates these un- 
pleasant effects by a “super-chlorinating” 
action. The result is freedom from unpleasant 
taste and odor. 


Since this machine operates day and night, 
a high-quality motor was required for injec- 
tion and metering of the chemical. Depend- 
able Bodine motors were selected to provide 
the steady, trouble-free service required by 
such a water supply. 

If you are planning a motor-driven device 
requiring reliable fractional horsepower, in- 
vestigate Bodine motors. Their application 
engineers will be glad to help you select the 
right motor or speed reducer motor to meet 
your requirements. 
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Politics in the Northwest 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


oRTLAND —As_ Glacier National 

Park closes for the season, the 
mendicant bear and the fretful porcu- 
pine can look forward to a peaceful 
winter. But outside that sanctuary—in 
Missoula and Helena and Butte, down 
the Yellowstone and the wide Missouri 
and along the border and in all the 
great spaces between—the human ani- 
mal will now indulge in the most furious 
clawing and biting in the: 
whole history of the North- . 
west. The immediate quarry 
is a senatorship, and the ul- 
timate may be the control of 
the United States Senate in 
1949. 

In only two states—Mon- 

tana and New Mexico—have 
the Republicans a fairly good 
chance of capturing Demo- 
cratic seats. In two more, 
they have an even chance. Meanwhile, 
they may lose three or possibly five 
seats of their own. That is why inter- 
est will center in the contest for the 
Senate this year. 


1x years have seen Sen. James E. 
Murray entrenching himself in an- 
ticipation of this fight. As an Adminis- 
tration favorite, he has brought much 
government bounty to Montana. He is 
a fighting politician, well fixed with 
personal means and very strong with 
organized labor. 
Whatever the outcome, Murray will 


run well ahead of Truman. The present - 


Republican governor of the state, Sam 
Ford, is not strong with his party or 
with the voters. He may lose reelection 
in a traditionally Democratic state. 
Those are the Murray advantages. 

Against Murray is running Thomas 
Jefferson Davis, a respected Butte at- 
torney who was once president of 
Rotary International. He is a good 
speaker and has a winning personality, 
although his political experience is neg- 
ligible. 

Behind Davis will be a number of 
powerful forces. Physicians, those newly 
awakened political zealots, will be out 
to sign the death certificate of the 
sponsor of the Murray-Wagner-Dingell 
government medicine bill. Bedside phi- 
lippics will mingle with pills. 

“The Company,” known to business 
as the Anaconda Copper Co., will un- 
doubtedly throw all its shadowy but 
potent influence behind Davis. That 


means between 10,000 and 25,000 votes. 

Burton K. Wheeler is spending a va- 
cation in Montana, unembarrassed by 
Senatorial duties which were violently 
terminated two years ago—in part at 
least through the opposition of Murray. 
To stand aloof when such a score can 
be settled would not be human and it 
would not be Wheeler. 

National figures like Dewey, Warren, 
and Stassen will stump the 
state. The Republican Na- 
tional Committee will give 
what it can, and that will be 
plenty. 

There were few upsets in 
the Washington primary 
held last week. The Presi- 
dent’s. great friend, Mon 
Wallgren, easily defeated 
former Governor Martin, a 
conservative Democrat. 

Langlie, also a former governor, won 
the Republican nomination and will 
undoubtedly be the next governor. 
There was, however, an ominous drop 
in the total Republican vote in the pri- 
mary. 

Oregon is all Republican this year. 
There is scarcely a contest for the ma- 
jor offices, including the senatorship for 
which Sen. Guy Cordon is again a 
candidate. 

Senator Dworshak, incidentally, seems 
safe in Idaho. 

The evidence now available in the 
Northwest is that Wallace has lost 
ground since his Philadelphia circus. 
He may get something over 10,000 
votes in Montana and less than 10 per 
cent of the total in Washington. In the 
latter state, where he anticipated great 
strength, he has noticeably slipped. As 
his supporters in the state of Washing- 
ton become more and more clearly 
identified with Communist influence, 
his other supporters drift away. 


N close Senatorial contests through- 
I out the country the form of the 
ballot is exceedingly important. The 
old-fashioned ballot practically assured 
a winning Presidential candidate of 
carrying a whole ticket. But reformers 
in many places have placed obstacles in 
the path of straight voting. To a 
greater extent than ever before, the 
simple mechanics of voting may work 
against the President’s control of Con- 
gress. This is especially true in the 
decisive West. 
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BUCYRUS-ERIE, big name in industry, is the world’s oldest and largest maker of excavating 
equipment. Major economies, in their plant operation, were effected by the Shell Lubrication Plan. 


Move the mountain to Mohammed 


@® Mohammed, so the story goes, ordered a mountain to 
move to his tent—but failed. Today, miracles of “mountain 
moving” occur wherever Bucyrus-Erie excavators work... 

Manufacturing an excavator— despite its tremendous bulk 
—is a precision job. Lubrication, to avoid waste or duplica- 
tion, must be carefully planned... 

In their Evansville plant, under the Shell Lubrication 
Plan, a material reduction in the number of oils required 
was effected. In one special case, for example, one lubricant 
—Shell Tellus Oil—replaced four different oils. 

Throughout the plant, 6 separate greases had been re- 
quired. Shell engineers replaced these with one multi- 
purpose grease. Performance has met every specification. 


In all, the number of lubricants was cut nearly 50 per cent 


—and through such simplification, chances of applying the 
wrong lubricant were entirely eliminated. The Shell Lubri- 
cation Plan—at Bucyrus-Erie in Evansville—has been called 
a new step in industrial “streamlining.” 


Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 
on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubrica- 
tion Engineer. 
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